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DON ECKELBERRY is one of America’s 
foremost painters of birds. He has been 
a staff artist for the National Audubon 
Society and did the illustrations for the 
Audubon Bird Guide series, the re- 
cently published “Our Amazing Birds,” 
and other books. Mr. Eckelberry has 
traveled all over the United States 
studying birds and has recently spent 
some time in Mexico. His home is in 
Babylon, Long Island. 
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to select a glass for your own use. Bausch 
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Dor Edward Shutt! curiosity about plant life 
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An Audubon Mystery Explained 


In his interesting article, “dudubon’s Bats,” 
Charles E. Mohr speculated provocatively as to 
why Audubon failed to publish any of the draw 
ings by himself and his son John. Mr. Mohr 
that they were omitted from the 
“Quadrupeds” perhaps “because bats, although 
are not four-footed animals.” I my 


Suyye sted 


mammals, 
self had proposed a less scientific reason in my 
introductory text for “Audubon’s Animals,’’* 
one which now proves correct, as things turned 
out. After my study went to press I came upon 
the following excerpts from letters of Victor 

Audubon to the Rev. John Bachman, co-au 
thor of the “Quadrupeds,” in the Houghton 
Library of Harvard University 

“Minniesland, June 17, 1848 . . . We do not 
include the seals or the bats, and both 
John and myself think we had better omit 
them, for we have no opportunity of getting 
good figures of the seals, those John brought 
with him from London being drawn from very 
old specimens, and the bats being few of them 
knowing where to get the 
do you say of this?” (Here 
mammals which they 


and we not 
specimens. What 
Victor listed numerous 
still needed.) 

1, 1848 .. . We also omit the seals 
It you think it necessary we 
will publish the Mephitis leuconata, the seals 
and all the bats we can get for Number 31, 
but the doubtful locality of the skunk and the 
badness of some of the drawings of the bats, 
and specially of the seals, cause us not to wish 
to publish either.” (Of 15 pages of bats drawn 
in water nine pages are by Audubon, 
the rest by his son John; the work of the for- 
mer is strikingly better, partly because he drew 
from live specimens for the most part. Where 
are the seal drawings today?) 

Omission of the bats disappointed Bachman, 
who had worked for their inclusion. Evidently 
he decided to salvage his efforts. Victor wrote 
to him from New York on September 18, 1851: 
a I am very glad you are busy with the 
bats. Do want any of the specimens we 
have? I suppose you mean the bats of America 
in speaking of your monograph.” 

In conclusion may I say how glad I was to 
Page 407 
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what their findings mean to us today. Here is a 
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natural history in its widest sense — with men 
always the central character. “Stimulating and 
heartening.’’ — Chicago Tribune. Illustrated by 


the author. $4.00 
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Pevenas, mounted another. Guy Mounttort 
iy of the British Ornithological Union, had 


The Great Bustard— i mule to himself and so did 


- r more treedom for photography Iwo Spanish 
Grandest Bird in Europe. horsemen on hybrid arabs went along to drive 


the bustards should we locate them 


I, so as to have 


Scarcely had we started when the skittish mule 
jumped a ditch unexpectedly, sending Don 
Gonzales and the old poacher into the mud in 
t tangle of arms and legs. Don Gonzales got 
up, but the poacher lay there in pain and 
finally rose with difficulty. The poor old fellow 
had broken his shoulder, so one of the horse 
men took him back to the posada 

Ihe skies were heavy with scudding gray 
clouds coming in from the sea but the rain 
had stopped. Pratincoles, those strange tern 
like shorebirds, hawked for insects and every 
where could be heard the high dzeep, dzeep 

monotonously repeated by fan-tailed 
warblers cruising above the waving seas ol 
corn. At one time we counted 22 black kites 
within sight. They seemed to be after grass 
hoppers 

\lter we h id proceeded up on hill and down 
mother for about four kilometers (214 miles 

caballero out tront halted ind bade us 
oul glasses to beat on a field of sprout 
ng maize high on a hillslope. We could dis 
cern about a dozen tan objects. They could 


a 


else for that 
binoculars showed them to be 


have been sheep, or anything 


matter. But our 


bustards, 14 of 


What 
ire. They 


them, all males. 


these barbones 


fashion, trailing 


magnificent creatures 


strut about turkey 
their wings and spreading their tails fan like 
their backs their necks, swollen to 


abnormal thickness, flow bristling white beards 


ovel From 
Even our wild turkey is scarcely as impressive, 
for a big barbud is the old bearded veterans 


are called, will exceed 30 pounds. The females 
ros in the corn, leaving the “bulls” 


are on their eg 
bachelor 


to bluff 


toradas. 


and strut in their clubs or 


Sometimes a bird dragging its wings 
in display will get its stiff primaries so caked 
cannot fly and 


with balls of sticky mud that it 


so is caught. We saw one of these captives at 
Guy Williams’ bodega in Jerez, where the proud 
thick-legged bird strolled about among the long 
sherry casks. 

flock tor 


(they 


rows ol huge 


We w itched our 
daring approach closet 


some time, scarcely 


were a quartel 


of a mile away) but we wished to see them fly 


So while we dismounted and stationed ourselves 
draw wells which 
Don Gonzales 


drive the 


behind one of the ancient 
furnish the cattle 
forth the 
Setting off in a 
half an 


crest of the 


their water, 


sent horseman to birds 


toward us wide circle he was 
when we 


hill 


they stopped their strut 


from sight fon hour saw 


gon 
over the behind 
Alert 
stretched their necks and started walking, 
bodies and 
looked most stately and dig 
then 


him appeat 
the bustards 
ting 
with horizontal long 
They 


they 


eoose-like 

necks erect 
and 
spread then 
take-off is 

Spanish name of Ai 
name of Outard and 
name Otts tarda 


nified as marched single file 


reluctantly, they huge 


This 


account tor 


almost 


wings slow retarded said to 


their etarda 
their 


iS Sugcvest¢ d by 


Never 


as well as French 


their scientific 


with the possible exception of my 


first flamingos, have I been more impressed by 
a flock of birds in flight. They did 
their gallinaceous 
as I had expected them to do, but very, very 


not beat 


wings rapidly, like birds, 
slowly, more slowly than any goose, the great 
white wings contrasting with their golden bod 
ies and the bright green of the maize and corn. 
They came on in single file and lit on the crest 
of the next small hill 
they 


Our rider pressed them 


again, whence came by, into the wind, 
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decked our path; the me wlows and the sky were 
ilive with larks—skvlarks, crested larks, short 
vd jarks and calandra larks. As we jogg« 
wn the trail Don Gonzales t handsome 
rds in Spain young man ol six toot three, and a good orni 
pe. The Vis thologist, turned to me and asked, “Why is it 
the British that when an Englishman comes to us he al 
i back to Salis most always knows the names of the Howers and 
in England the birds. He ts interested in them all. Do you 
lL here they think there Is something basically ditlerent in 
tection. In Spain, it the Latin mind—some blind-spot?” I said I did 
tion of the big not think so, that it was probably a matter ol 
bustard survives. Don education. I had a similar discussion on this 
than 50 are shot point with my French friends on our drive to 
Spain. Young Gonzales pondered a moment 
ind suggested that if there was a good book 
: i simple book—in Spanish, giving pictures and 
ifter the Spanish the names of the common birds it would help 
would chase the i lot Peopk can scarcely take a real interest in 
thines whose names they do not know It is the 
beginning, 

We talked about such a book and also the 

need for a Spanish Ornithological Society. 1 

eave him the name of Senor Traves, a good 

ornithologist I had met in Barcelona, so per 


haps the seed has been sown. I hope sO 
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Wild beauty, and a delicate sensitivity 


and motions marked “be White - 


“Her large ears itel l I . with 


tw ling nervously, she came .. extreme cau- 
.” Photograph of white-tailed deer by L. CG. Kesteloo. 


to sounds 


tatled Deer of 
Pimise Gay 


By Louise de Kiriline 


down upon Pimisi Bay and 
he tawa River of southern On 
tar 1] 2h vertical cliffs on either side 


of 11 ‘cd the sunlight and its 
Below Talon Chute the Winter scene photographed by Henry H. Graham. 


gh I was a brilli int morning in March. The 
mt 


Rp aimth. 

Wat pen and smoking. But on the 
lake was hard and granulated from 
the eftects of deep-freezing nights and day 
time sun-thaw, and it gave off translucent 


a pas seul, nor a Nijinsky executed a meas- 
ure, of more plastic perfection than the 
dance over the sparkling ice of this wild 
and free fawn. There was no negative ele- 

\ll of a sudden, a deer leapt out in front” ment in this show of motion, no fright 
of me from behind the point. Bouncing — jp the speed, nor desire to be gone out of 
high as if made of nothing but air and sight. Here was all the pithy reality of 
rubber, it bounded over the ice. flag aloft, pure exuberance, of pure beauty, set 


heat waves visible only against the distance. 


showing the long silky hairs underneath against a backdrop of ice and sky and 
flounced into a magnificent white rosette. wooded shoreline, a natural performance 
\ smart crunchy tattoo with a hollow un-  guch as no stage has ever witnessed. For 
dertone resounded from the ice under the yjnutes I stood watching in spellbound 
deer’s hoofs. delight, until the hoof-beats died away and 
Ihe deer stopped, all four legs spreac the deer vanished behind wreaths ol rising 
disorderly in the pose of the last inter vapors at the First Rapids. 
upted motion. With irrepressible curiosity, \ winter and a half passed from the 
looked around at me who had disturbed — time the deer first arrived in our territory 
its lazy browsing in the sunshine. Then, until we saw them. In all this time, we 
up went its head in a movement of playful yead the fresh evidence of their presence 
defiance, and it set off in a parade trot, nearly every day in the marks left by their 
the like of which was never equalled in the dainty hoofs as thes stepped along ow 
highest equestrian school. paths, or made four-footed take-ofls into 
Hoofs scarcely touching the ice in the — the soft snow, or stamped around amid the 
high-stepping gait, the deer flung wide its white cedar brush on the terrace below the 
forelegs in elaborate semi-circles and swung Loghouse where we lived, overlooking Pi 
its graceful head from side to side ina high = misi Bay. So close they had been under our 
mood of extravagance and show, born, windows, yet never seen. Elusive they were 
surely, of the life-giving brilliance of the like mirages, forever vanishing, discredit 
sun. Never has any choreographer designed ing even the signs of their own passing. 
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too 
the path soon 
md they 


wel regularly without 
everlasting 
food And 


le irned 


il the 


prise 


ivoril 


and i 


prob 


them i buck 


small, young 


With 


pomter 


only 
three 
hast 
His ary 
long curved 


vith 


upon the world with 
bie stepped daintils as 
! id ol 


il dl Live 
| 


hood 


spre his 


his 1 and 


Ne 


the 


reve iled 


1, 
Te 


at id ot 


rill 


V.itice 


lorebearance 


s, due solely to het 


ren she was 


out ot 
ic ule CONSCLOUSTICSS 


is never in doubt 


He kept throwing back his head over his 
his munching jaws still and his 


1 the direction from whence, 


she eventually emerged to 


a figure carved on the brow of 


} 
In STLa poe 
I 


and temperament the essence 


ol ficetness, the deer in repose and safety 
is J 


ol slow-motion 


is to learn in time, were past masters 
took 20) 


the 


The doe exactly 


Tri ule to descend from brow of the 


hill to the feeding place at the window, a 
150 leet. 


nervously, she came down 


distance of a scant Her large ears 


twitching with 
extreme cautlousness, stepping as if on pine. 
She her 


at a time, precisely in the bucks’ tracks 


withdrew and set down hoofs, 


one 
without disturbing a speck of snow 
an additional light mark of het 


She took advantage of 


and 
' 


or leaving 


own slender shins 
every bit of cover provided by naked bushes 
that stuck out of the snow or by the lowe} 
branches of the evergreens, behind which 
the outline of this large and deliberate ani 
mal became so confused as to render het 
all but invisible. On bright, moonlit nights, 
light 


fantastic 


ihe and 


black 


upon 


when interplay of silvery 


blue shadows created pat 


terns the snow-covered forest floor, 


1 say 


become 


her retire into an obscure patch and 
by it in all her 


were no 


totally engulfed 


ruminant amplitude, as if she 
r there. 

knew the doe from the buck anywhere 
she was curiously unlike him. She 
a lighter fawn color and her head 


An odd kind 


her 


Alis¢ 
as ol 
was more elongated than his 
ol dignity and maturity characterized 
poses and movements; her girth was ample 
ind her flanks spacious and she lacked only 
the fawn at her side to complete the ma 
ternal mammalian picture. Oftentimes she 
merely stood, interminably, wearing a vast 
ly bored expression and chewing the cud 
thoroughly and endlessly. 

After she got his “all-safe” signal she took 
the buck. Only 
occasion, when the two met at close range, 
she that they be 


longed together. She would throw up het 


no further notice ol on 


displayed recognition 


head and snap at him, and sometimes she 


reared against him with pawing forefeet 
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and ears flipped back flat as if annoyed at 
his proximity. But how could I guess her 
leelings with accuracy? 

Their approach to the feeding place was 
a matter ol grave unportance since it in 
volved the security of an existence perhaps 
more vulnerable and precarious than that 
of any other sylvan inhabitant. They used 
two main avenues, down the steep incline 
from the brow of the hill or along the 


path from the spring. Both these ap- 


proaches had the advantage of enabling 
them to survey the feeding place and its 
surroundings spread out below without 


themselves being seen before they emerged 
behind a curtain of evergreen 
Often they stood there for half 
outwait any 


from 
branches. 
an hour or more, as if to 
chance disturbance, before they decided 
to come down at last. But when, during a 
number of visits, the place proved to be 
devoid of upsetting elements, the deer rap- 
idly became accustomed to the peacefulness 
of the situation and began moving about 
with greater confidence. 

as they stood munching the 
cedar window, every 
muscle and nerve of their bodies were con 
stantly a-quiver. A leaf rustled, a chickadee 
twittered, and the deer’s ears flicked, al 
qui When the wind in 
the pine above dumped a pad of snow on 
the roof with a thud, the little buck sank 
to his knees in a spontaneous motion of 
the conditioning of the 


Yet, even 


boughs below ou 


ways on the vive. 


avoidance. But 
deer to the cars, trucks and buses that rum- 
bled, roared and backfired, racing up and 
down the hill on the highway only a few 
hundred feet away, was of long standing. 
Provided none stopped, provided no othe 
mixed with their noise, such 
as the clatter of a horse’s the 
crunching of a man’s soles against the pave 
ment, and that no unfamiliar movement 
could be detected except that of the speed- 
ing vehicles, the deer treated them as air. 
Not even did the animals shy away from 
them during a playful canter in the moon- 
light; instead the prancing deer often 
danced alongside these roaring monsters 
with their glaring eyes as if they belonged 
to the play. 


sound was 


hoofs or 
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Our faces in the window were a sourcé 
of apprehension to the doe especially. Were 
they there before she arrived, she appeared 
them movement gave 
them ‘Then olf. But 
she soom returned, trying out various new 
approaches, watching the window intently, 
until she was apparently reassured that 
either the did not see her or she 
could no longer see them. At other times 
she stood her ground and gazed upon the 
“odd” apparitions, raising and lowering 
her head to make sure her eyes did not 
deceive her. But in due time, the faces 
in the window, like the cars on the road, 
were accepted as harmless and inescapable 
accessories to this particular environment. 
For the deer’s own safety, this was as fat 
as we wished to pursue their taming. 

At that time the Loghouse harbored a cat 
which, quite naturally, considered the sur- 
roundings as his territory and the deer as 
illegitimate trespassers. He made this 
known by racing up a tree trunk, tail fluffed 
and claws noisily scratching the bark; o1 
he jumped on the roof and galloped around, 
finally pretending to spring upon the heads 
of the jittery deer but saving himself by a 
hair’s breadth. The deer fled. But soon they 
gained courage, since this toy panther ap- 
parently lacked both the size and attributes 
that to them meant danger. One night, 
as the cat commenced his intimidation rou- 
tines, the buck faced him in front of the 
doe. With tails lifted and the long white 
hairs of their flags spread and stiffened the 
deer met threat with threat, the buck gave 
an explosive snort and with a motion al- 
most too pretty to convey belligerency he 
stamped the ground three times with his 
dainty front hoofs. The effect of these moves 
upon the cat was spectacular and all fur- 
ther demonstrations on his part were in- 
hibited. 

This was what we saw of the deer at the 
feeding place. They came there at all times, 
at dawn and at dusk, in the dark of the 
night and in the bright light of midday; 
but most often they came in the afternoon. 
Often they came in snowy weather with 
their backs, shoulders, and long eyelashes 
powdered white. Only on cold days, when 
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oblivious ol until a 


away. she bounded 


faces 


One of the most important parts of Covel’s program is his work 
with young people. Photograph by Commercial Studios, Oakland. 


What Does a City Naturalist Do? 


At California's oldest state game refuge, Paul Covel is the 
first full-time naturalist to be employed by a Pacific Coast city 


By Helen G. Jefferson hunting season. The ducks attracted people 

who came to feed them. Since 1915 the 

wy PY naturalists are not numerous, Ran park department has carried on organized 
4 ger Paul F. Covel was the first tull-time leeding, of which the daily 3:30 p.m. feed- 
naturalist to be employed by a Pacific coast’ jing is an interesting attraction. In 1950, 
city. Although he li ind works in Oak more than 350,000 people visited the feed- 
land, Calitormi city of more th iV ing station, among them visitors from every 
000 population, he has the outdoor lif state in the United States, every province 
naturalist love ire She | of Canada, and 13 foreign countries. At the 
employed by the p lepartment t height of the season a ton and a half of 
pervise the unique tcrfowl reluge at > grain is fed to the birds each month. In ad- 


Merritt dition, visitors enjoy feeding the birds bits 


As early as 186 ib Merritt was made 


} 


ti Calitornia state ¢ e reltuge,* wl 


tracted wild ducks 
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of bread brought from home, popcorn, ot 
approve d duckfood bought at the park con- 
cession. 

The interest of vis:tors is aroused by the 
want‘'to know about 
the 


and 


more 
the different 
they 


birds and they 
them, at least names ol 
kinds of ducks 
see. In 1934, to supply this need, Covel 
was asked by the Lake Merritt Breakfast 
Club to give public talks on Sunday after 
identified the wild 


other watertowl] 


noons. Covel not only 
fowl, but also told interesting facts about 
them. This been continued, 
except for an interruption during World 
War II. 

The informational 
work is one of the most .important parts 
of his job. He conducts a strenuous pro 
and informal talks and 
lecture, Covel leads inter 


program has 


feature of Covel’s 


gram of lectures 
after his Sunday 
ested groups on walks across the park. Dur 
ing these walks he identifies flowers, shrubs 
lists of these 


and and distributes 


plants to help the groups learn them. ‘Twice 


trees, 


a month, on Saturdays, he leads people on 
field hikes into the hills surrounding Oak 
land. On at feeding time, he 
olten gives short introductions of the ducks 


week days, 


and other birds to his guests. At other tumies 
he is ready to answer patiently, and with 
a smile, the question, “What duck is that?” 


He replies with as much eagerness and in 
terest as he would if he had been asked the 
question the first time, instead of, perhaps, 


the millionth time. 

One of the most important parts of his 
educational program is Covel’s work with 
great demand as 
a speaker in schools and before Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts and othe Many 
scouts in the Oakland area earn their merit 
badges in nature study through his teach 
ing. Besides learning to identify birds and 


young people. He is in 


youth clubs. 


plants, the boys and girls absorb some ol 
his enthusiasm for and love of nature. Dut 
ing the summer, working with the day 
camps 1s one of his most important activi 


ties. 


The introduced mute swan nests here each year. Photograph by Mrs. Oscar Sway. 


they 


VCal I 


han DUU 
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I hie 


will 


seuson nesting 


\pril and ! 


extends through 
like duck 


mallards need pro 


eauson bev 7 
July Be Ltise 


ling dinners e young 


ina lie rOnS 


ills 


tection and soon as they are 


hatched they must be gathered up and put 


ib Stout Nursery petis 1 ith their mothers o1 


floster-mothers. Since they can swim instine 
a rowboat is needed to round up the 


I he \ 


tively, 
ptants 


predators 


ire kept in pens secure trom 
weeks, 


precty 
I 


or about tou until they 


ine large cno igh to take good care 


themselves 


lo encourage nesting and with the hope 
I 


ol inducing other species to remain, the 


i small 


1923 


Oakland authorities established iti 
fiial island in Lake Merritt in Pam 
pas grass has also been planted at the teed 
I he 


fortuitous 


i to olter mallards do not 
inh ike thre 


sites lor nests, sometimes nesting near paths 


ny are covel 


always most choice ol 
where people walk and sometimes on a bal 


1 he 


from this lolty 


boathouse mallards 
lake 
by jumping the 13 leet to the water 


I he 


duced here in 1925 


cony ob a young 


reached the nesting sit 


mute swan, which was first intro 


ilso nests each vear, but 


with many nesting failures and tragedies 


Last spring one nest of nine eggs was spoiled 
kicked 


dome Sti 


because they were out of the nest, 


apparently during spat be 


tween the parent Ot the tour 


nest hatched 


Cyys 


but 


, 
Because the 


in the other only 


one cyenet othe 


trace 
thinks 


than 


two cvgnets without a 


not even a clue—Covel 


kKuinapping 2 


il isa ¢ ither 
murder 


nest at I t are ( 


only other wildtowl that 


inad geese 
Duck 
black 


the 


which are rey nested on 


Island Lhere s also a colony ol 


crowned night hetons which roost on 
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island, and they are also reported to have 
nested there once. 

One of Covel’s headaches is the stealthy 
ducks 
mad ducklings which people release in the 
When the ball of yellow fluff, that 
haste! 


introduction of unwanted domestic 
icluge 


vas such an attractive gilt, grows 
to an awkward size or begins to be a care, 
it is lelt at the waterfowl refuge where it 
will presumably have food and attention. 
This seems to be a humane solution to the 
naturalist, it creates 


ducks 


the hybrid offspring 


problem but for the 
Mallards 


interbreed, and 


dithculties. and domestic 
will 
we a problem in identification. It is un- 
to dilute the mallard stock and 
illow a mixed breed to grow. The hybrids 


ire periodically removed, but a few Pekin 


desirable 


and Muscovy ducks are allowed to remain 
as samples of their kind. 

Sometimes other problems are dumped 
on the doorstep of the naturalist. He may 
his ofhce and find has 
an orphaned or crippled bird to be 


Once, a California murre and a 


arrive at someone 
lett 
cared tor, 
murrelet were brought to him on the same 
Special feeding difficulties make it im 


possible to save all of these orphans and 


day 
cripples. Some, only slightly wounded, re 
cover and make interesting additions to the 
wildlife in the refuge. Four wild whistling 
swans were introduced this year and are 
ilready as tame as the mute swans. 

Such introductions often mean 
changes in a bird’s diet. A black brant, that 
ordinarily feeds on eelgrass, seems happy on 
a diet of grain and the popcorn and bread 
that Other 
esting changes of diet by birds noted by the 
naturalist are the taste for acorns developed 
by the resident mallards and a liking fon 


undis 


radical 


admiring visitors offer. inter 


grass developed by widgeons. If 
turbed, the widgeons slowly and system 
itically mow the lawn. 

Another activity of the wildlife refuge 
stall is the banding of waterfowl, which 
takes place during the first week of Novem- 
ber each year. This has been carried on at 
Lake Merritt since 1926. For some time be- 
fore the day for banding, the ducks are fed 
in a large trap near the fresh-water pool. 


On banding day as many as 2,000 ducks 
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may be rounded up, when the trap is closed. 
About half ol 
These are banded and careful records made 


these are unbanded birds. 


ol those previously banded. Ducks some 
tunes return five or six years to the reluge, 
but few live longer than that. Three pin 
1915, were an exception. 


They had returned that year for the four- 


tails, caught in 


teenth consecutive season. 
The Lake Merritt banding did not secure 
the diving ducks there (canvas 


which do 


data on 
backs, 


come to the “feeding pool.” Two years ago 


scaups and others), not 
a trap was set up to capture some of these 
ducks, but a better trap has been obtained 
which works automatically and is funnel 
shaped like a fish trap. With this new equip 
ment, the the diving ducks 


should add interesting information on thei 


banding of 


movements and length of life. 

It you visit Lake Merritt during the win- 
ter, pintails will be there in abundance. At 
the peak of the season more than 2,000 of 


them outnumber the resident mallards. The 
widgeon is next in abundance. Of the div- 
ing ducks, canvasbacks and lesser scaups are 
most numerous; but greater scaups, Ameri 
can goldeneyes and ruddy ducks are also 
common. 

If you should be in 
may see immature, crippled, or non-breed 
ing waterfowl that are usually present in 
winter only. Of birds other than ducks and 
mudhens, gulls, terns, 


Visil surmmer you 


geese you may see 
egrets, grebes and cormorants. 

The numbe variety ol 
pend upon season, weather conditions and 
the amount of fish in the lake. You will 
also see three white pelicans, with wings 


and 


and these de 


upraised, swimming in single file 
scooping up fish as they go. 

One thing is certain. The birds will wel- 
come the food that you bring, and Paul 
Covel will be happy to tell you about his 
bird boarders that add so much interest and 


beauty to Oakland’s Lake Merritt. 


NEW SIZE MAGAZINE 


Starting with the January-February, 1953, issue, Audubon Magazine will 


appear in a larger sized format. Instead of the present 6 x 9 inch magazine, 


the dimensions will be 814 x 1114 inches. 


The advisability of changing the size of the magazine has been a subject 


of discussion for more than a year. 


The editors took into consideration the 


fact that the present size has been standard since the first issue of Bird-Lore 


in February, 1899. 


[he major reason for the decision in favor of a larger format is that it 


will enable us to achieve more effective layout and display of illustrations 


and text. This was no problem in the early days of the magazine when few 


photographs and sketches were used. 


Ihe change in size is being made at the beginning of a new volume so 


as not to inconvenience those who bind their copies. 


There will be fewer pages in each issue but the total editorial content 


will remain the same because of the larger page size. So, when you remove 


the wrapper from your next Audubon Magazine, remember that it’s the 


same old friend with a “new look.” 
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Voice in the Dark 


Slowly, we are learning the strange life history 
of the poor-will. 


By Lewis Wayne Walker pumping notes of a bittern from a dense 


_— a oan, marsh and even the quavering whistle of 
| Hil toiity to remain te . 


screech owls nesting in suburban wood 
by 


sessed IPpstisiniv nul 


lands. Yet, with stealth, patience and luck, 
mals l ‘ that many ol them ire 


these creatures can be seen, even in the act 
better kno their calls than by sight 


ol making their varied calls—the frog with 
Phis art ol ing unseen is not limited to : 


its ballooned throat pouch, the bittern 
with pumping body and the owl with vi 
brating breast. But the poor-wills, birds 


the small but runs the gamut ol 


sizes, trom ric s to coyotes, with many 


mtermediate 1 5 between 


best known as a mysterious voice in the 
\s creatures that we hear oftener than 


darkness, are even more secretive. For many 
see the \ ous tree Crickets with then 


vears they have not only defied my stealth 


hition-wide d ibution, are prime exam . 
und patience, but seem to take a fiendish 


ples. They rub wines—vigorously in 


delight in calling trom just beyond the rays 
of a campfire and then flitting further into 
the darkness where their brown mottled 


im weather, s in cold—and still re 
min hidden for a lifetime. Yet, eliminate 


thre chirps thu woduced and a garden il 


bodies are lost to sight in mottled brown 
twilight loses a large part ol personal 


itv, solely by the removal of a customary cece. 
sound, so faint, methodical and moanoto Occasionally, while driving over dusty 
moeee thent moras ople do not realize that desert roads at night, the headlights will 
ie eutesn eomeil af a Pon reflect two spots of “eye-shine” and through 
In a localized wav the same loss would be OUt years of such travel I have almost 
felt ™ ld momentarily banish the learned to identify the owners of each pai 
—_ vist woodlands: the @f eyes by the color reflected. Thus orbs 
of pale green usually have a cat or coyote 
“..«.my heavy boot unintentionally pushed against behind them, while those that glow as sil 
a poor-will, and shoved her away from her eggs.” very discs are usually those of a kit fox 
So far, such identifications are “guess work” 
based on an athrmative majority and only 
the pink glow of the poor-will seems to be 
infallible. But even in desert ruts, blinded 
by bright headlights, the poor-wills remain 
true to then secretive characte and alter 
an instant of indecision, disappear with a 


moth-like flight. 


Phere are tour races of poor-wills inhab- 
iting the West. Those of the desert areas 
ire light in color and match the glare of 
desert: surroundings; those of the brush 
and tree-covered coastal regions are dark 
to the point of being almost black. In a 
north and south line trom southern Can 
ada to the southern end of Baja California, 
Mexico, there are also geographical differ 
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“There, spread in a ruffled manner on the ground, she simulated a broken wing. . . 


ill photographs by the author. 


ences in color which form the basic ditte: 
ences in the races as we know them. Thus 
from Canada into Mexico and from the 
Great Plains to the Pacific, poor-wills ex 
ist by the untold thousands if their plain 
tive calls can be used as a measure of popu 
lation. They are not rare in any sense of 
the word but their nests are found so sel 
dom that to discover one becomes an event 
in the life of any ornithologist. 

When they select a homesite, poor-wills 
make no attempt io build a nest, but in 
stead choose a place offering some protec 
tion for the eggs and then scoop a slight 
depression in the ground. An uncovered 
nest with its two lusterless white treasures 
could not be overlooked by even an un 
observant person but with the parent in- 
cubating it, the eggs are impossible to see. 
Home duties seem to change this bird from 
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a shy, unapproachable voice in the dark 


to a fearless protector that stakes her all 
on a plumage olf flecked browns and whites 
and the subtle blend into its surroundings 
that these markings produce. 

It was during this seasonal characteriza 
tion that my heavy boot unintentionally 
pushed against a poor-will and shoved her 
away from het Cygs. For a moment she 
seemed to toy with the idea of recovering 
her treasures but then instinctive self-preser 
vation got the upper hand and with a dis 
tinct hiss she fluttered to a clump of bushes 
about 15 feet away. There, spread in a 
ruffled manner on the ground, she simu 
lated a broken wing and repeated this act 
time after time as I followed her slow 
progress away from the nest until she be 
came lost in a thick growth of scrub oak. 
From the center of this dense thicket she 
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and a faint 


shell. 


note came from the hole in the 


P.. ine of the eggs was pipped, 


itte red 


ills which 


SOT 1NNIOUS WEIR We 
ere answered by anothe! pool 
ill on a near-by 

Thirty 1 


kicked oll het cyy thre 


nutes ite! being practically 
bird returned to 
Lhen, moving 


weak 


ind took an incubating 


land anches trom the nest 


tow id it on legs, 


inact quate, 
she stumbled 


position | assumed lh a drowsy 


fashion with loose at her sides and 


with eyes ¢ mere slits. The teathers 


| 


on her bod) re partially roused and with 


this disheveled ippearance she melted into 
her 
black blotter 


leet she 


surroundings like a drop ot ink on a 


i ven trom a distance of three 
ind 
On the 


so blended into her 


dithcult to see separate 


from the rest of the area ground 


era she 


glass ol thr cal 


surroundings that I frequently had to lift 


hood to check and make 


that ther » Still a 


my eves tro 


SUITE bird mong the 


still dl ipple 
I 


\lter seve 


faint series 


] 


ninutes of incubation a 


ol t n “cheeps ild be heard 


issuing from the nest but it was not until 


the adult ushed at one of my motions 
that | source ol thre 
One of the eggs was pipped and a faint 
shell. This 


from t hole im the 
strange as I be 


discovered the calls 


note cami 


in itself was not undu 


lieve every. naturah isionally finds 
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these “talking eggs.” But at this nest I had 
my one and only experience of one egg an- 
swering another. Each time the unhatched 
youngster in the pipped egg uttered a chick- 
like 


multaneous call 


“cheep” there would be an almost si 
its unmarred twin. 
It was fainter and weaker, muffled as it 
was by the shell, but it was distinctly an 
answer nevertheless. 


from 


Ihe following day the precosity that was 
evidenced while the chicks were still in the 
eggs became even more apparent after they 
hatched. Several minutes after the adult 
left at my close approach, the first chick 
that had hatched became frightened and 
left the nest in a surprisingly agile and pur- 
poselul manner. Short frog-like hops of 
about eight inches carried him in a series 
olf jumps to the cover of some dead brush 
about five feet away. When hidden to his 
own satisfaction he “cheeped” a few times 


and the other young one hopped along the 


same route until the two were again united. 
Late that afternoon I looked for them 
but despite a careful search they could not 
be found. At the time I could almost feel 
their presence and I know that I passed 
within a few feet of this strange and mys- 
that admirably 
equipped to rely on natural camouflage. 
In a way their dependence on “blend” 
was remindful of any one of a number of 
mammals incapable of flight 
“freeze” to remain unnoticed. 
During the winter the calls of the poor- 


terious family was so 


terrestrial 
which 


wills become a note of the past, or tor an 
optimistic ornithologist a sound to be an- 
ticipated in the future. Like most other 
had always been under the 
impression that these birds migrated south- 
ward winter killed off 
their insect prey or forced them into hiber 
nation. This assumption has been strength- 
seeing 


naturalists I 


when the colds ol 


ened on numerous occasions by 
scores of pairs of pink eyes shine on the 
Mexico. concentra- 
tions have always been seen in April, a nor- 
mal migration month for the region. But 
now an western naturalist, Ed 
mund C. Jaeger, has brought to light a new 
and startling chapter in the life of this 


strange bird, a chapter which suggests that 


dusty trails of These 


eminent 
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some through the 


south 


individuals hibernate 


winter and forego the long flight 


ward.* 


Jaeger’s observations started in an acci 
dental way in the Colorado desert’s Chuck 


walla Mountains. This area, parched and 


sunburned in the summer, begins to chill 


in late October and from then until the 


following spring the myriads of phototropic 


insects drawn to light are reduced to only 
the hardier species. Insect-eating birds such 
as pho be s, swallows, swilts and nighthaw ks, 
also seem to desert the area and thus Jae 
ger’s discovery of a poor-will wedged in a 
small rock crevice came as a complete sur 


prise. The bird acted as if it were lifeless 


and permitted itself to be handled and ré-" 


placed in the crevice without making any 
the next 
85 days (from November to February) Jae 


attempt to escape. Throughout 


ger revisited the spot at fairly regular inter 


vals. During this time the bird remained 


“The first chick that had hatched became frightened and left the nest... . 


rock 


and 


in the cranny in an almost dormant 


did 


weathet 


until 
forth the 


state not vacate the spot 


warmel again brought 
hordes of insects 

This 
study, for in the fall of the next year Jaegar 


the rock 


During the ensuing months his observations 


was just the start of a three year 


again found bird in its shelter. 
and research ranged from taking body tem 
peratures of the sleeping poor will to un 
to detect a heartbeat 
This 
tion, coma, or dormant sleep, was So deep 
that held 


trils moisture 


successful endeavors 


with a medical stethoscope. hiberna 


a silvered betore its 


failed to 


mirrot 
collect 


nos 
from. the 
bird's breath 

Jaeger’s study definitely points to hiben 
nation, something new in the bird world. 
Perhaps it is not so new to the Hopi In 
dians whose name for poor-will means “the 
sleeping one.” A Navajo Indian student 
of Jaeger’s when asked where these birds 
the rocks.” 


Bit by bit the strange life history of this 


spent the winter, answered, “ir 
bird is unfolding, baring the secrets of a 
night voice, a camouflage artist, and a win 


ter sleeper all combined in one. 


or) 


From its birth in brackish waters to an adult life on | 
land, fish, birds and mammals prey upon the fiddler crab 


Fiddler crabs can raise their eves 
which are on the ends of jointed stalks. 


By Hugo H. Schroder 


ECENTLY while photographing a 
small fiddler crab colony, I noticed 

two males come out of their burrows neat 
each other. One went over to the other's 
front door, he reached out his big claw, 
and gripped the other male's claw, as if 
shaking hands with his neighbor. This claw 
shaking was repeated several times betore 
I moved nearer for a photograph, but I 
was too late! When I set up my camera for 
pictures, they stopped their claw gripping 
It was the first time I had seen them per 
form in this way and as long as I watched 


these two they did not repeat it 


ill photographs by the author. 


The Fiddler by the Sea 


Fiddler crabs are common along the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts, especially in Florida. 


Fiddlers frequently came cautiously out 


ane 
of their burrows, but when they saw ime 


standing near-by they scurried back out ol 
sight. At the time, it was the rainy season 
in. Florida \fter trying for pictures fon 
about half an hour, I finally had to leave 
because of an approaching storm. 

\ few days later I visited another fiddle 
colony where hundreds of crabs occupied 
an area about 50 feet long, on a mangrove 
bordered shore [his was a large. and a 
considerably more compact colony than 
the other. At first a lew bold fiddlers came 
out, but after a quick look they backed 
into their holes. I discovered, finally, that 


if I remained in the area, standing neat 


several burro th mv camera ready tor two small claws, each ol the same size 


«tion, | could eventually get a picture, but Watch the crabs as they come out of 
nuch patient waiting was required their burrows and you will notice that the 
Crabs were scurrying around between the females are busy picking up minute pat 
burrows mnibers were busy cleaning ticles of food. This may be dead animals o1 
house hey appeared at their burrow plants they find outside of the burrows 
entrances will i small amount of earth, material which may have been washed up 
depositing it just outside, then pushing it by the sea as it covered the area, and lett 
to one sic r a while, the appearance behind as the water receded. 
of the beach began to change radically The temale fiddlers have a decided ad 
What had been smooth sand became pitted vantage over the males in feeding, for they 
with numerous fiddler crab holes I he can use both “hands” for picking up thei 


smoothness he beach as the tide re lood. The big claw of the male is not 


ceded soon became rough as the fiddlers idapted to food gathering, therefore he 


emerged with pellets of earth, depositing can use only the smaller claw for this 
their excavations between burrows purpose 
Fiddler crabs live in salt water areas Males litt their oversized claws trom 
g both the Atlantic and Gulf coasts time to time, opening and closing the pin 
ind along brackish rivers and sounds cers as they wave them high in the air. This 
in coastal They are particularly a claw waving has given the fiddler the name 
burmclant lorida but occur as far north of “calling crab,” for it is thought that 
Cape Cod they do this waving to call attention to 
Within colony there appears to be themselves 
two kinds « crabs, although they both Fishermen call them fiddlers because the 
mav be the same species. One of them has — big claw is said to resemble a fiddle. When 


t large cla uf a small one. This is the fishermen go out for sheepsheads, they 


male fiddler he other, the female, has gather a can of fiddler crabs to use for bait. 


One claw of the male fiddler erab is much larger than the other. Because of 
its fancied resemblance to a fiddle, it has given this crab its popular name. 


a € ae 


is used for is 


What the 


anybody's guess. It 


male's big claw 
mav be a signal trom 
one male to another; perhaps it is a sexual 
demonstration, for the male mav be trying 
to attract the female. 
Fiddlers and 
decided advantage over their human neigh 


they 


attention of the 


other beach crabs have a 


bors, for are able to use their eves 


to much better advantage. Their eves are 


stalk 


and an erectile 


on a that is provided with a joint 
muscle which allows them 
to be raised or lowered at will. Thus the 
fiddler appears to have a set of periscopes 
for better viewing its surroundings. These 
eve stalks when lowered fit into depressions 
at the side, thus giving them better protec 
tion, particularly when the crabs move in 
and out of their burrows. 
Florida 


tudes of 


countless multi 
crabs along both coasts. 


is the home of 
fiddler 
Having warm weather during most of the 
vear, it is possible to find fiddlers in almost 
every section of coastal regions at any time 
of the vear, wherever they can find a suit- 
able place in which to live. Farther north 
in regions where there is considerable cold, 
fiddlers hibernate in 


their burrows. 


In summer. when fiddler crabs are 


ern part of the 


active, 
carrying wet sand which they deposit in little pellets on the beach. 
Atlantic coast, fiddler crabs hibernate in their burrows during winter. 


There are three species of fiddler crabs, 
the commonest of which is the sand fiddler, 
U'ca pugilator 
lives along our sea coast from Cape Cod 
lca 


It prefers sandy areas and 


to Florida pugnax prefers muddy 


estuaries and salt marshes and this species 
could be called the marsh fiddler. It 1s not 
as conspicuous in its environment as the 


sand inhabiting crabs. 
\ third species, U'ca minax ts the largest, 
and it might be called the brackish Wwatet 
found there. It is 
the 
called 


fiddler, for it is usually 


other two 


the 


usually much redder than 


species and is sometimes red 
jointed fiddler crab. 

Even though the sand fiddler’s name of 
pugilatory might indicate that they are wat 
like, they are 
out of the wav when danger threatens. The 
the 
defense, but it does not inflict a paintul 


The pinch of the smaller-clawed 


mostly concerned with getting 


large claw olf male can be used fon 
pinch. 
female is only a slight nip. 

The female lays hundreds of eggs which 
are attached to her up until the time that 


hatch. dusk. 


The female goes lo the water's edge to 


they Hatching occurs about 


come out of their burrows 
Along the north- 


they often 


+ 


rs start laving their eggs again. Soon 


- 


countless numbers ef the thei mMACcroscopi¢ 
offspring will be swimming in the sea 

Life for the fiddler from the time it leaves 
the egg and goes out to sea is just one haz 


rd alter another. First the marine animals 


* NATURE 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


y I r 3 


Bird Watch Under the Moon 


moon will be full: scattered 

nited States, and in Mexico, Canada 
Rico, bird watchers at some two 
itions—local weather conditions pel 

will be on the lookout for birds on the 
Reports from these far-flung volunteers 
ted during this autumn’s nights of 
moonlieht ire being sent to Louisiana 
niversitv’s Museum of Natural Histor 

there hope that this first lares 

migrations will add mate 

to man’s knowledge of mocturnal mass 
ovements, about which he knows litth 

the truth is that he has learned littl 

bout the whole tascimating story of bird migra 
ons beyond the routes of some of the principal 
ind the distances flown by a number of 


me migrants 


Knowledge Recent and Skimpy 


is not until this century that men beeah 
' 7 study scientifically the migration of birds 
css Lil 

\bout 40,000 B.C. man was showing sufficient 
During the 

; terest birds to draw pictures of them on 

like, bu walls of caves; perhaps even then he won 

" 


ibout the habits of those that disappe ired 
son and reappe red the next But is 

tly as the Middle Ages men believed that 

e tall swallows dived into mud along the 
nks of streams and stayed there until spring's 
mth brought them out again. Bird banding 
feasible for the first time a scientific ap 

to bird migration ind while it has been 

to determine, for example, that the 
pcewrt or vrecn plover SOTHCTIMCS 
\thantic or that swilts fly from. the 

ited States all the way to Peru, still no one 


ws exactly why birds migrate when they d 
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finally 


land hunt it 
With all this destruc 
crab there 


devour it and cranes, herons, rac 


coons and other creatures 


when they are hunery 
fiddler 


noticeable 


tion of the never seems 


to be a decrease in its popula 


tion, regardless of how many perish 


Perhaps, like the poor, they shall always 
Without 


would lose a lot ol 


be with us them, the coastal 


marshes their interest, 


particularly to those many animals which 


depend in part multitudinous 


fiddle 


upon the 


crabs tor their living 


N T H E 


NEWS * * 


Back to Glacial Times 


There are a number of excellent theories on 
them highly 


the wh ( mil ition, some ol 


It is possible that bird migrations 


and 


complicated 
i 


aad then vinnings in the advance r 


i considerable body a 


dence maicates | thre leneth ol dav deter 


extraordinarily 


SCTISITIVE ‘ | Variations ind to changes in 


TLIC Ss when 1) whicl ir¢ 


itmospheric pressure and temperature start 


their migrations. Yet man constantly is bein 


wstounded by thr preasion displaved by trave 


ing birds, delving scientific analysis 


Bobolinks Move Southward 


ivrating during almost all months 


come early in the sprin 
n the early summer. Right 
moving south trom ¢ 
United States on its 
through 
Southern States. wl is known 
rice bird, and tl y « to southern 
Uruguay and nort Argentina 
lhe volden over is on its wav to 
reeions ) its mmer territory im northern 
( mada 


ind Labrack I ‘ woross the 


istward to Newloundland 
Atlant 
to Bermud ithe: ras be 
good, it n T \ i md on to tl 
West Indi makes 
1 trip mn my SSIVE om the 


law til 


ictic ter MV I est the far 


olden plover 
Aleutians 1 
outdistanced by tl 
north 


the su be horizon at mu 


ght lasting approxi 
down for thre Wil 
makin 


ne antarcts 


2 OOO miles 


Still, It's Quite a Stunt 


suthorityv than the kanes lopace ha 


Britannica oma ah condescendin 
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return of bluebirds from South 
North 
is no essential difference 
and the 
the same box alter a feeding foray except in the 
that dis- 
11,000-0dd 
ho fly from point to point only 


speaking ol the 


ern States to the nesting box in the 


that cre 


woll 


between that perlormanc return to 


1 . . . 


matter of distance but when 


tance as ») the case of the tern 
of extremely compl x Navigational 
Per- 
flving low, a 
them but 
travelers 
and hurry 


vids still marvel at the birds 
~~. a 
watch will be able not only to see 
thin ills ol 


Good by 


perlormances 


haps toni migrants ine 


ilso to hear the Somme 
to the 


back! 


banana republics 


BIRD HOUSING PROJECT 
& 2 1D I 


John Haag of the St. Paul Audubon Society 
displays the 100° birdhouses which he built 
and presented as a surprise to members of the 
Society who attended the annual dinner. The 
were erected in the St. Paul area as 
part of the Bluebird Trail project which many 
Audubon Societies and garden clubs are under. 
taking as a ans of increasing bluebird pop- 
ulations. 


houses 


Aside from teaching in public schools, “D” gives courses in the 
museum in bird identification. Photograph by Daphne B. Smith. 


Derotty Snyder — TEACHER 


By Barsara Elinore Hayden id photographer, a Massachusetts Au 


a4 libon Society staff lecturer, and author ol 
peer | ethit to sho . 


most of them about birding 


duties and accomplishments, 
Natural History at the 
um, Salem, Massachusetts 


pore lers to be calle d, was born 


eo, Illinois. Her childhood was 


ViceKeesport, Pennsylvania, wher 


ed her early schooling 

she firmly adds. In fact, the first 
nt to it was her father’s offer of 
for the first 10 trees whose identi 


learned, 5¢ the next 10, and 10¢ fon 


ners during her early teens 
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it Pearl Beach, Ohio, where a neighbor in 
vited her to join him and his daughter in 
birdwalks 


alpha and omega of birdlife are not th 
And to her hobbies ol 


“DD” thereby discovered that the 


robin and the crow! 


swimming, canoeing and horseback riding, 


she promptly added birding 


Later, the Snyder family moved to a 
home on the edge of open woodlands in 
Elyria, Ohio 


invitation to explore the out-of-doors and 


There she found a constant 
happily familiarized herself with many of 


its flowers, birds and other creatures. De 
spite some fear of them, she also developed 
i permanent interest in snakes and an ease 
in handling them 

When a bird club was formed in Elyria 
by ornithologist Frank M. Phelps, friend of 
Herbert Brandt, “D” 
member. She 
fortunate to have begun 
birding had 


breasted and blackburnian warblers in her 


oologist, 


the noted 


became an enthusiastic now 
considers herself 
where she migrating bay 
yard, with cerulean warblers and blue-gray 
gnatcatchers a possibility each spring 

She soon combined photography with 


birding and joined Mr. and Mrs. Phelps on 


birding trips. One trip was to the lamous, 
much-studied bald eagle nest in Vermilion, 
Ohio 
arp re and pulley to the ladder |e ading to thre 
\s she neared it, the pul 


D” vividly recalls being hauled by 


permanent blind 


lev tore loose, and. she leaped wildly ton 


the bottom rung, encumbered in her acro 
batics by a 10-pound Gratlex! 
Most notable of their field trips was one 


to Oscoda County, Michigan, to find and 
rare 


that 


nesting site of the 
One of the 


cowbird, be- 


photograph the 
Kirthand’s 


they 


warble nests 
held a young 


Kirtland’s 


brought by the 


watched 


warblers. As 


sides the young 


most of the tood parent 
warblers disappeared down the gullet of 
the voracious cowbird nestling, “D” killed 
forked 
Her 


group was the sixth ever to view the nest 


small insects, and by means of a 


twig fed the young Kirtland’s warblers 


and young of this bird 

“DPD” and her family moved to Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts. Having worked previously 
with young people in Elyria as instructor 
of swimming, life-saving, horseback riding, 
private 


and as a nature councilor at a 


camp, she took a position as Girl Reserve 


...CURATOR...NATURALIST 


For naturalists, vacations are opportunities to 
spend even longer hours studying birds and 


As a curator of natural history, Dorothy 
Snyder is asked to identify many kinds of 
animals. Photograph by Erie H. Muller. other wildlife. Photograph by the author. 


Berkshire life was “as 
interesting \s Acting 
Science in the wartime absence 
Hendricks, Dorothy Snyder had 
the Berkshire Museum bird rec 


ompiled a guide to its bird col 


classes, during lunch hours, and 

DD” went birding with 

gists as Professor Samuel 

Russell Masons, and Lud 

Giiscom. From this experience she 
everal articles, including the defini 
tic le Birds of Mt. Greylock,’ re 
the Massachusetts Audubon 


ol her duties was staff lecturer fon 
\Iassachusetts Audubon Society. She 
ve lectures for children and adults 
thre LUSPICes ol the Berkshire 
Ol the many subjects included, 
st popular one, which necessitated a 
perlormance was on snakes 
had begun collecting local and 
snakes and everyone tound them 
Ye Dhen cages were kept im the 


lace, the living room, and fow 


roamed the kitchen. Her apartment 
dubbed I he Reptile House 


ere equally popular in class and 


is olten greeted with Didya bring 
She smilingly recalls the “tea 
she gave tor two 3-vear-old acquaint 
vho would hardly touch retresh- 
so eager were they tor her to get 
tikes out! 
ilter five vears of strenuous and 
vine work, she resigned her Berkshire 
mn and was appointed Assistant Cun 
Natural History of the Peabody 
it Salem, Massachusetts 
body Museum, with its 150 year 
mibraces three fields ol study 
e history, ethnology and natural his 
Its series of natural history specimens 
Essex County is as complete as any 
can be found for a similar geographi 
in the United States 
i full Curator, “D's” ofhce is a 
Long and narrow, 1ts 


Ling 


ipboards hold fine specimens of min 


skulls, buttertlies and a hei 
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barium of dried plants dating back almost 
when Dr. Asa Gray 
Bookcases hold texts that 


a century to Was a 


museum trustee 
would bring a gleam of envy to the eye of 
any naturalist. Over her desk hang original 
\udubon portfolio prints and the mounted 
head of an albatross caught off Cape Horn 
in 1896. 

Aside from teaching in publi schools, 
“D” gives the bird 
identification, 


courses al museum in 


and has aided in giving a 
Museum Science Teacher's Course designed 
Salem with 
Lecturing on 
Salem 


demonstrated her original and highly suc 


museum 
nature 
leacher’s College, she 


to acquaint teachers 


data. methods of 
teaching at 
cesstul visual aid—a “treasure chest.” Speci 
mens wrapped in aluminum foil are packed 
authentic sea Numbered 
cards are distributed, and each lucky pupil 
takes a gleaming 


in an chest. 
from the chest, 
The neve 
and 
enthusiastic 


“treasure” 
unwraps and tries to identify it. 


failing spontaneous comments ques 


tions serve to stimulate class 


study. 
\ favorite part of her work is acting as 


a source of information. She may find any 


thing in her ofhce from a sea-urchin to a 


hawkmoth, water beetle, or ichneumon 


fly awaiting identification and a statement 


from her about its habits and value. A 


small boy may confront her with a cicada, 


and examine it under a microscope with 


wide-eved wonder as “D” tells him about 
it. Or an urgent phone call may inquire 
about anything from what to teed orphaned 
oriole nestlings to suggested procedure for 
evicting a family of skunks from beneath a 
porch 

Her 


in the 


work is not limited to certain hours 
continues out 


hours. A 


olten 
alte 


museum, but 


side it belore and othice 


typical year includes intensive birding trips 


to the Berkshires to see birds found nowhere 


else in the state; to Cape Cod for oceanic 
and 
the 


eiders 


birding, where with Ludlow Griscom 


others she once saw 90 per cent of 
world’s American 
Martha's Nantucket for mi 


grations and census-taking; and week-end 


population ol 
Vinevard and 
trips to Hawk Mountain, Pennsylvania, to 


observe migrating hawks and eagles. With 
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both in 
“Dp we 


observet 


a creditable list of bird records 


the Berkshires kssex County, 


held 


and 


considered the most active 
in the state 

For 
waited opportunities to spend 


broken 


flowers, ol 


naturalists, vacations are eagerly a 
long, un 
hours birds and 


pursuing new 


examining other natural 
phenomena. Since becoming a curator “D" 
has spent her vacations birding in Florida 
Texas. For 16 1O49, 


Jac ksonville to the 


from 
300 


days in 


hey s, 


and 
she SAW 
birds of 189 species. 

Not all of 
memories are on so large a scale 
Kay 
reluctant authorities to let them spend a 
night on “Litthe Duck Island” near Mt 
Desert, off the coast of Maine Fogs i nvelop 


treasured 
Recently 


Pousey persuaded 


Dorothy Snvder's 


she and her triend 


the island in minutes, isolating it for days 


and weeks at a_ time Arriving in clear 


weather, they made camp. Then, far trom 
the mainland and civilization, they crawled 
into sleeping bags, to lie, and watch, and 
listen 

All about them the an 


the singing of Leach’s petrels, those strange 


was vibrant with 


birds that by unique instinct, nest, breed, 
then always 
And as they 
the star-studded 
bril 


lant annual spectacle of the Persiad “shoot 
the 


leave, and return to young, 


in the dark of night. listened, 


they watched, for out of 


midnight heavens poured forth the 


ing stars.” ‘To «imax occasion, they 


arose to a shining sun, and as they pre 
pared breaktast, “D" suddenly snatched up 


Kay 


corded Maine's eighth lark sparrow! 


her binoculars, shouted to and = re 

Such exciting experiences have atlorded 
her abundant material for articles ranging 
from the delightful Notes 
the Field,” published in the Bulletin of the 
Vassachusetts fudubon 
entific papers published in The 


Random from 
Society, to. soi 
luk. One 
state where “D's” work as a 
Natural History at the Peabody 


But 


can hardly 
Curator ol 
Museum begins and ends: with such 
stimulating experiences and her desire to 
teach others the necessary appreciation to 
not ask 


natural 


“oo and do likewise,” one need 


why Dorothy Eastman Snvyder is a 


ist 


DR. HERBERT R. MILLS 


friend, Mrs. Nina G. Washburn, in leasing 
bert . amp Big Burd Key near Terra Celia. 
Flori bard | Both directly and through contributions 
l to the Society he financed the costs of wat 
dens’ salaries and equipment. Through 
venerous gilts he insured the continuance 
ol bird protection at these sanctuaries. 

Hle was rewarded by witnessing the re 
storation of these sites as rookeries of out 
standing importance in the conservation of 
wildlife; by seeing hundreds of thousands 
ol birds again nesting on these keys, and, 
above all, by observing the development ol 

Ss time il popular appreciation ol the practical 

inden sei well as esthetic value of bird protection 

colonies On October 19, 1952, a tablet in his mem- 

vision ory was unveiled at a ceremony on Whiskey 

Stump, attended by members of the im 

mediate family and close associates. In a 

( cordance with his wish, his ashes had been 

bom Soa binta placed in a receptacle within the monu 

SEPP CULT le « ment. The animated beauty of the scene, 

dan leasu ociety the ad in the midst of which this tablet perpetual 

kev, Whisk ’ u nd v stands, is a living memorial to the fa 

equipped quarte ntl iden: th secing ellorts of Herbert R. Mills, and will 

Phosphor i re ’ n le ig live on in the minds and hearts of his 
friends.—JouN HH. BAKER 
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The lovely flowers of fringed gentian, Gentiana 
crinita, should not be picked nor the plant 
disturbed. It blossoms in late summer and 
fall, and ripens its seeds two or three weeks 
after blooming. Photograph by Arthur Palme. 


By Charles E. Mohr 


fe many who love the wildflowers, their 
disappearance from areas where they 
once were common symbolizes this nation’s 


disregard for our natural resources. Once 
so abundant that they seemed truly limit- 
less, trailing arbutus, fringed gentian, and 
many of the orchids and finest 
lilies have been picked, uprooted or sac- 
rificed to expediency with reckless abandon. 
Only when our soil, water, forests, and 
wildlife have been dangerously depleted 
has the public become aroused to the need 
for wise use and intelligent treatment of 
these resources. And only recently has there 
been a deeper realization of the problems 
involved in wildflower conservation. 
“Don’t pick” has too long been our only 
advice, our only program for saving the 
wildflowers. To be sure, the warning against 
picking rare plants, and the enactment of 
laws to protect them has had a beneficial 
effect. And the universal ban against the 
use of “protected” species, respected by sev- 


choicest 
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(The sixth in a series of articles about) 


YOUR 


Weldflower 


GARDEN 


Cutting off woodlands and drain- 
ing marshes destroys places where 
wildflowers grow. Here is what 
your local Audubon Society can do 


about it. 


Color flower illustrations by Lee Adams. 


eral million garden club members, has been 
of inestimable help. 

“What to pick and how to pick” is a 
more positive approach to the problem. It 
alerts more persons to the beauty of wild- 
flowers by focusing attention on the abun- 
dant daisies, black-eyed susans, goldenrods, 
violets, and many others which may be 
picked. It increases understanding of 
plants, by emphasizing why cutting is bet- 
ter than pulling, why a majority of blos- 
soms must be left to produce seed, why 
scarce plants are left untouched. It ex- 
plains that plants protected by law or “No 
Trespassing” signs must be unmolested. 
This story is being carried to the schools, 
scouts, and other groups. It is quite effec- 
tively incorporated into Kodachrome slide 
sets of 20 to 30 slides. 

Each year more throughways and dam 
sites are being planned and housing or in- 
dustrial areas are being surveyed. Before 
clearing begins, a little time remains for 
colonies of ferns and wild- 
certain destruction. At 


the rescue of 


flowers that face 
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The deep blue, bottle-shaped flowers of the 
closed, or bottle, gentian, Gentiana an- 
drewsi, remain almost shut throughout 
their blooming period. Only the powerful 
bumblebees able to force their way 
inside these flowers and thus, in their quest 
for food, accomplish cross-pollination for 
the plant. The closed gentian is a peren- 
nial that grows from southern 
to Arkansas and east to Georgia. 


seem 


Canada 


Look for both the closed and the fringed 
gentians in meadows, along brooksides, 
and in wet thickets. The plants bloom at 
some time within the period from August 
to November. Photograph by Allan D. 
Cruickshank. 


such times plants may be available in quan 


tities that overwhelm the resources of the 


individual wildflower gardener. If there is 
Audubon 
ested group to take the lead, much can be 


Suc h 


a local Society or other inte! 


done 1 recognized organization can 


satisty any legal complications and can se 


cure the cooper ition of the scouts ind other 


Agencies whose interest and m thpower may 


be ins ilu ible 


If the local group has been farsighted 


ind fortunate enoug obtained a 
transplanting 


i condemned at may do much to 


sunctuary site irom 


Lass 


trans 
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form it into a superb wild garden. Gen- 
erally in a community there will be persons 
who know enough about soil types, drain- 
age, moisture, light, and other plant re 
quirements to properly supervise any large 
or small-scale transplanting. And they will 
probably know that weeds come into freshly 
turned earth, that scattered branches may 
keep rodents and dogs from digging up 
the new plants, and that sharp-edged stone 
chips planted with the bulbs will protect 
them from subterranean attack by rodents. 

For mere transplanting is not true con- 
servation. If it is done wisely and well the 
plants will seed themselves or they may 
be increased by layering, cutting, and root 
the plants increase, 


separation Unless 


their permanence is in jeopardy. 


habitats 
than the 


whole 
more 


It is the destruction of 
that 


wanton picking of individual blossoms and 


threatens wildflowers 


plants, exasperating as that can be. Marshes 


and bogs are most vulnerable because they 
can be filled in and 
they cannot be recreated in any feasible 
Every Audubon Society, and other 
group which shares similar views, should 
make an inventory of the choicest wild- 
flowers and wildlife habitats in its 
On the basis of economic, social, and bio- 
logical facts, which areas will need protec- 
tion urgently, or in the future? Once the 
values of an endangered area are recog- 
nized, ways of protecting them usually can 


so easily drained ot 


Way. 


area. 


be found. 


For most of us wildflowers are simply a 
source of personal satisfaction. To the pho- 
tographer and artist they present a chal- 
lenge—to capture on film both the obvious 
beauty of color and form, and the less tan- 
gible atmosphere of their habitat. Through 
and low-cost books, cards, 


lectures post 


One of the best-known of our wild orchids, 
the moccasin flower, or pink lady's slipper, 
Cyprepedium acaule, has pink-red, veiny 
blossoms that bloom from April in the 
southern part of their range, to July in 
the North. It grows from Georgia and Ala- 
bama northward to New England, southern 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. 
The two, large, green leaves, growing from 
the base of each plant, have no stems. 


The moccasin flower grows in the dry, acid 
soil of woodlands, frequently under pine 
trees, and sometimes in bogs, moss, and 
in wet woods. Nurseries now raise plants 
which survive much better than wild, trans- 
planted stock, Photograph by Arthur Palme. 


prints, and slides, millions may share the 
enjoyment of the pictures. 


For others, the wildflowers are an incen- 
tive to get away from the humdrum, week- 
day routine, to take a drive, or a walk, to 
make discoveries —a rare tlower, or the 
first bloom of the season—or an unsuspected 
But 


whether in park or sanctuary, meadow or 


blossom in an out-of-the-way corner. 
wilderness, wildflowers form an inseparable 


May 


they ever be as abundant and near at hand 


element of our enjoyment of nature. 


as we need them to be. 


We are sometimes depressed by the violence and tragedy we observe in the 
natural world. It is good to be reminded that there are opportunities for 


Seeing Humor in the 


By Richard G. Beidleman 


oon bottoms of eastern Colorado 


Bes wildlife community in the cotton 
bustles winte nad summer with the serious 
business ol survival; but on rare occasions, 
amidst this routine of living, there arises 
some clash between animal personalities 
which results in an amusing situation. Every 
inhabitant perhaps has his particular mo 
ment, but when I think back over my own 
held observations, I find the birds most fre 
quently playing the unwitting role of hu 
morists in » western woodland 

The red-s if 1 flicker i common resi 
dent of ou ottonwood groves, olten be 
comes involved 1 musing incidents. Dur 
ing a recent spring I noted a pair of flickers 
that had established a home in the slanting 
top branch of a lone cottonwood On a 
June morning when one of the pair was 
off tood-gettin leaving the other in the 


nest cavity, a quarre lsome red-headed 


wood 
pecker s ooped into the treetop, spied the 
female flicke: ooking out of the nest en 
trance, and immediately flew in to attack 
As th ! cd theker dodged down into 
its ! | redhead leaned into the 
hole and took a few vicious pecks at the 
flicker’s head, making the feathers fly. This 
“sport continued until the exasperated 
flicker scrambled out of the nest and chased 
its smaller antagonist away 

The routine of peck and chase took place 
time and again. Finally, the red-headed 
woodpecker withdrew to a near-by cotton 
wood grove, and I started to meander on, 
satished that the flicker had won the skit 
mish for her home, but the redhead's ca 
pacity for invasion had been greatly under 
estimated. After a few minutes, this redhead 
flew back, bringing a companion with him 
Apparently i battle strategy had been 
evolved by these two birds in the near-by 
grove ot trees. One ot the red-headed wood 


peckers again { t the flicker in the nest 
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hole, while its companion sat on an adja- 
cent limb viewing the skirmish. When the 
harassed flicker finally tumbled out of its 
nest and chased away the one redhead, the 
other dropped from its perch, swooped to 
the flicker’s nest and disappeared inside. 
\ll flicker baitings are not destined for 
an unhappy ending, as the following ex- 
perience illustrates. Several years ago while 
walking through a cottonwood river bot- 
tom in eastern Colorado, I noticed a red- 
shafted flicker slowly bobbing his way 
across the woodland. A sparrow hawk 
perched atop a tree sighted the flicker and, 
dropping from its vantage point, flew 
swiltly after the larger bird. Through the 
woods they went, the flicker maintaining 
his leisurely flight, the sparrow hawk speed 
ing after him. Just when it seemed that 
the little falcon’s talons would meet flicker 
feathers, the woodpecker nonchalantly 
closed his wings and passed through the 
crotch of a cottonwood tree. The sparrow 


When one of the flickers had gone, a red-headed 
woodpecker flew to the nesting hole. Photograph of 


4 


red-headed woodpecker (above) by Lor 
of red-shafted 


Lives of Birds 


ne Squire; 


flicker (below) by H. D. Wheeler. 


hawk, moving too rapidly to dart through 
- 


} 


the narrow crotch, forced to swerve 


Was 


side of the trunk after which 


it quickly disappeared 


The flicker, I 


onlv outsmarted his 


sharply to one 

from my sight 

had not 

pursuel had i 

which to watch the 
\ small 

trunk on the far 


soon discovert d, 


but 
grandstand seat trom 


hawk’'s departure branch 


Sparrow 
projected from the tree 


side of the crotch. On this stub the flicket 
perched, catching his breath as he sum 
hawk’s flight. 


It this sparrow hawk had been possessed 


veyed the sparrow 
sure that 
flickei 

This 
particular wood pecke had sped across an 
flight 


swoop into the top ot a large cot 


ot a desire tor vindication, I am 


he would have enjoyed watching a 


I observed one mid-November dav 


meadow, ending its with an 


upward 


open 
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tonwood. Its feet were out for a landing 


but the bird’s momentum somersaulted him 


over his intended perch and into the 


is distressing 


fie ld 


branches bevond, a dilemma 


flicket 


an aviatol 


is overshooting a would 
Watching birds fly is always a potential 
After chuck 
ling over the story of the Sparrow hawk that 
led the flicker 


barely AVOLdEeaC 
ilwavs reminded of several birds 


source ol anecdotal material 


collision with 


tree, | am 


whose flights tared less successfully 


I had been watching a great horned ow] 


} 


for several months in a deserted heron 


rookery along one ol our Colorado plains 


streams. Ordinarily, this owl, spotting me 


from some distance away, would flap SI 


lently from his perch and across the rivet 
belore | could approach closely. One day 
had lett his 


cottonwood 


I caught him off guard. He 
usual heron nest perch for a 
which extended 


creek, 


furthes 


limb out over an irriga 


tion and our sudden meeting was 


arrival from be 
The crackle of 


feet finally attracted 


enhanced by my 


hind his scope of vision 


dry weeds beneath my 
his attention. He quickly turned his squat 
head and upon seeing me, dropped off his 
perch and clumsily started flapping his 
over his shoulde 


I he Ow lish look 


was just about his undoing, 


Sull glaring at me 


wings 
he flew away up the creek 
hye Cast On ne 


for with a thud he rammed into a branch 


extending across his path of flight and only 


a dextcrous maneuvering of wings saved 


him trom a fall into the water below. 


owl isn’t the 
things. A 


down a 


only bird that flies into 
had to take off 
stretch of plains river. 


mallard started 
straight 
Complacency apparently made him forget 
the hazards of flight, for, as he triumphantly 
his sky 
barbed 


lence that spanned the river and was tum 


from the and started 


ward climb, he 


rose stream 


ran into a wire 


bled back down into the water. Undaunted. 


immediately 
take-off. 


Flving mallards also bump into trees ac 


he redrouped = his and 


I 
mtoa 


Wits 


launched successful 


cidentally. I was cautiously approaching a 


small pond where ducks often bed As | 


peeped at them above the high bank, sev 


| mallards on the distant shore saw me 
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» thi od sceing no 
! ec eaith ] udden stood 
i 7 illard ith a swisl 
» over the edge ot the bank 
qQuare ! ) bac I hirashur the ill 
th fee mad 1 the duck mace 
; ] hit ! front ot i eve mic 
‘ he outer branches ol a neat 
ssine thre trunk 1) 
itict 
It proper proached, the mallard olten 
pave torn Ie ore i DIrd OF CUTLOSITYV thas 
ititiel ()) ( Cla (mc aston I have craned 
iy neck ) i river or creek bank be 
onda hich | Ke i hal lard was SILLING 
to find the a k tretching up on its UV 
mic cK it at me neck tor a ! 
CPULESEULN “ok t r his exchange ol 
tare a evera econd until the 
illard sa Head its CUuPrbposits mad ould 
| oll chown the ivel 
Speaku ) tllards, thus c mon Ame! 
oun = 6aluck clocsn tf nece iyaty rest! Its 
travel to the ir. During a recent summe! 
, , ect to ee hese \ iterlow! tuk 
to ite! ik ! tris 1 Vvouny bov SCC 
ie lor thy ure enypoymment of it 1 he 
chuck ere along a stretch of plains river 
lyoottaon herve there wis ‘I woth vale! 
clownstrea ) eres ol vild rapids 
Staurtin ) it cil pool he birds 
ruta re ramb their way up 
tream thro h the rocky rapids then the 
ad tut be ind bobbing vigorously 
”n ¢ I ( bled under watel thes 
nlc tle ! k ad n into the tran 
(yt ) ) | creek | his iS i pas 
" ‘ ) mal ad s alike 
| Ke’ ‘ ras Ss 1tie es have 
c1olo ! i result of living 
itty hed own oO nm Othe 
« 1) tive rite ! 1 weas 
rf ce | S I r through 
lhe ‘ Ik NOLICE Liye 
conere i ) baratls ft ailferent species 
hich fee d travel together day atte 
clay 1 ih ern orders these 
Coupes I ‘ ertail embership ind 
it ott ‘ ‘ } ! mtrusion bv out 
siddet re imded of one 
tthe ition groups 
eu mt | ¢ ) \ is made 


up of 60 pink-sided juncos, 10 Oregon jun- 
cos, several gray-headed and _ slate-colored 
juncos, mountain chickadees, eastern gold 
finches and a white-winged junco, all scat 
among the 


tered about on the ground 


tombstones feeding on seeds. There were 
plenty of seeds, yet every time a lone visit 
Ing tree sparrow fluttered down to join the 
group, one of the juncos would drive it 
iway. This incident seemed of special in 
terest because in other areas the tree spar 


rows and juncos mix quite amicably. 
What we tell our children about choos 
ing a mate, the red-winged blackbirds learn 
for themselves. On a mild alternoon in 
late March the willows and cottonwoods 
rising above a thawing creek were filled 


About 
had spent a very enjoyable and uncompli 


with birds 50 male red-wings that 


cated winter in the river bottom sat in 
one treetop while across the stream a flock 
of more than 100 female red-wings crowded 
ima budding willow The Sparrow colored 
lemale red-wings probably represented the 
first females which the males had seen for 
months Ihe females, squawking and 
bustling around among themselves, paid 
little attention to the males across the 
stream, but at intervals a single male would 
leave his flock, dart quickly across the creek, 
scrutinize the females at close hand, then 


speed back to his fellows. .This went on 


Let a coyote appear and the nearest magpie 
will set up an outery. Photograph of coyote 
(right) by Joe Van Wormer; of American 
magpie (below) by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


2 oe ree 


Before the males could 
further 
females suddenly 


for several minutes 
decision on a course of 
action, the flock ol 
a boiling cloud resembling a swarm 
their northward 
leaving the males with a two weeks’ 
from the 


reach a 
flew 
up in 


ol bees and continued 
flight, 
wait tor 
South. 


During the spring breeding season, birds 


other lemales to arrive 


associated in winter flocks disappear betore 
individual birds that have established nest 
Many birds teel 


territories so 


ing and feeding territories. 
the responsibility for then 
strongly that they will fight viciously to de 
lend them. Other individuals, like the red 
tailed hawk | like 


but courageous Ol 


saw, would to detend 


them, cannot become 
foolhardy enough to do so 

This western red-tail had a particular 
bottom to himself for a 


He knew 


perching trees were, and could 


section ol rivel 


number of months where all of 
the best 
pick up a cottontail rabbit to feed upon 
at a moment's notice. It must have been 
upsetting to him when his domain was in 
March 
Lhe eagle leisurely tlew 
the 


leet above the ground, 


vaded one chilly morning by a 


young golden eagle 
from west, 


into the red-tail’s territory 


about a hundred 
a grove ol cotton 


the fields 


made a broad circle ovet 


woods, glided out across open 


and a marsh, and finally disappeared ovet 
a hill to the southeast. And the red-tailed 
hawk? He was there on the scene from the 
moment the eagle made entry, but he tagged 
along meekly behind the larger bird at a 
safe distance, with never a scold nor cry. 
He followed the eagle until it had passed 
the marsh, then the red-tail returned to his 
favorite perch atop a dead cottonwood. 
There was no attempt by the red-tailed 
hawk to blufl the eagle, but the same cer- 
tainly cannot be said for the garrulous mag 
pies and crows of our western plains rivet 
bottoms. Let a hawk, owl, coyote, or rac 
coon put in an appearance, and the closest 
crow or magpie will immediately set up a 
woods-resounding harangue, guaranteed to 
bring fellow crows and magpies from fat 
and wide. While the protest is being voiced, 
the crow or magpie hops about trom branch 
to branch in the vicinity of the predator, 
gradually being joined by his summoned 
companions. One February morning I saw 
an owl atop one of our Colorado river bot 
surrounded by 12 caw 


Then 


tom cottonwoods 


ing and crows. OULCrIeSs 
brought three additional crows that joined 


Annoyed, the horned 


cavorting 


in the verbal attack. 
took off and flew some distance 
with the 15 
behind him. A 
saw the owl again, he was returning to his 


owl finally 


away, nowy crows strung out 


few minutes later when |] 


original perch trailing a retinue of 20 
CTOWS. 

\lthough both crows and magpies will 
sound the alarm, the magpies usually wait 
until a safe number of crows gather around 
the predator belore they join in the attack. 
Their morale apparently bolstered by the 
sive and numbers of their allies, the mag 
pies then commence an even more daring 
and spirited assault than that of the crows. 
I was amused on one occasion to see such 
a build-up of crow-magpie forces around a 
horned owl. With the crows backing them 
up at a safe distance, the magpies formed 
a closed circle about the owl, with one un 
usually audacious magpie taking a perch 
so near above the persecuted predator that 
his long tail feathers periodically brushed 
\fter several minutes 


the face of the owl. 


of owl-baiting, the crows tired of the fun 


The President &. teports to you 


By John H. Baker 


Flamingo Motif 


yea LLL 


Soc lety 


Whooping Crane Reports 
P ipers this summer widely pub 
d an item to the elfect that the nesting 

1 the whooping crane had been 

in northwest Canada. Untortu 

his was not true, though flyway 

Bob Smith of the Fish and Wild 

ce had sighted two individual 

cranes some 20 miles apart on 

He Saw, however, ho evidence 

nesting \ month later there was a 

not yet confirmed, but seemingly 

e, of the observation of tracks otf a 

t adults and one young, though the 

themselves were not observed. Un 

btedly the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Ser 

the Dominion Wildlife Service and 

Society will join in a special effort in 

to determine whether or not whoop 

cranes are then nesting in the general 
inity otf the above observations 

\ factual yet very fascinating report on 
hooping crane has been just pub 

»y your Society. It summarizes the 

gs and conclusions of Bob Allen and 

ls olf invaluable cooperators who, 

wh the years beginning in 1945, have 
ht all available facts with regard to the 
history of the whooping crane, and 
mclusions as to measures which may well 

e taken to turther the chances of survival 
this magnificent species. The report. is 

reading. It is eghly recommended 

iv be obtained through the Service 


Department 


Duck Regulations 
The moisture conditions on the bulk ol 
waterfowl nesting grounds were very 
this vear. In the light of the re 
is to hatching success, the Fish and 
ife Service decided to issue regula 
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tions, he 1952-53 hunting season, that kta ting the Wisconsin Con 

grant ; lay extension of season in servatlo spa i resolutt 
ot the tour tlywavs Orher hanges 

of relatively mino ol uence. In get L « onse} Servic 

the POSITION OF 4 r Society 1S that, tol ( iti | Farm Institute at Des 

view of the official report of an increase es, Ol bruary 15, 1952, that ‘along 

approximately 1) p ent in the kill | t oast and Gull States there are 

i compared with tL icast million acre ( \ mpland that 

0.655.272 i rained Ll put into production 

ls of farms 

are COTNCTS 


breed Gi | 0 {le \ I na olten several 


; 


mnec 


mi, tn \ bore, ) » 2 yh that there 


il that will 
] 


bLinage subsidies 
ill inaugurate a 
restoration and 
pothole 
doubt 


m1 purposes 


th) sc nei ! ( MOTTA 

Wetland Drainage ound policy, bu lo believe 

In his speech at 1 Norih merican rie peop! their own 

Wildlite Conte we last irc] est in { oul eC WIS » bring a 
Dav, Directo , 


ice, St ited 


onitieniiaad i > aaeteaiieeal Klamath Basin Example 


sures, spurred by Gove: rent benefits, w There a four wildlife refuges adminis 
undoubtedly continu sap lilegiving Ww tered by the I ind Wildlife Service in 
ters from the natural 1 in the this basin on t ifornia-Oregon line 
cultural and coast . f Take ( ! | stu hat pr ent of the some 


fornia, to mpl There the e it itertow| } ! Pacific Flyway 
tral Val c y contained about ise these 1 sat one tin another 


200.000. ; 5 | m | 


irsh and ( \ ! nd that during late fall 
stituted wint i grounds tor ss than 


segment ol birds of th ac » QOO,000 given time 


Flyway During the ] 5 ars, n ruly, at i ttle waterfowl! in 
than 90) pei cent of this n itural habitat has 


been reclaimed tor agricultural uses 1s 1 withdrawn for reclama 


High prices for cotton 11 ion pu ( vou | century. ‘The 


converting even erimposed on 


ural habitat into iwated iCLs } | withd | ureau otf Rec 


lama 

servation interests mi 1e\ “Bt tion 1d Moves reducing the 

terfow! habitat onverting portion 
| 


ile successtul, | . s ish rent i| 


too manv ve 


ther 


ments pout 


i oO ime i i | esteading bas ‘ l time 
SOTIS | nits | ) i] | ne | rit | hen if he ‘ > t— 
Lnnnpe ct were WI | ' continue, t mu ) it halt to further 
ulate | roachment calls for 
n Page 3 
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<-Photograph, court: 


The beauty of Oregon’s famous 
national park is known through- 
out the world. Few, except nat- 


uralists, know the delight of 


Watching 


Wildlife at 


Crater Lake 


By Paul Shepard, Jr. 


SROM 
Llao 


sped out ovel the 


black rock of 


light colored 


beneath the great 


two graceful birds 


cevanic blue of Crate 


Lake Long, pointed wings propelled them 


swiftly and as they circled over the water, 


cries ol falcons 


2 OOO 


hunget 
drifted 
Phen the 
along the 


lature prairie 


feet to the top of the rock. 
hemlocks 


audible 


birds vanished into the 


shoreline and the only 
sound was the groaning wind. On this crest 
of the Oregon Cascade Mountains, winds 
blast the bark pine 


the 


white Into grotesque 


shapes and tear at sulfur flowers and 
lupines clinging to the pumice slopes. At 
these high altitudes, life has a desperate 
poignancy 


Crater Lake, 


rene, 


deepest in America, is_ s¢ 
but its peace and beauty are born of 
The crater, or more exactly 
the lake of 20 
square miles, 1,996 feet deep. Once, here 
rivaling Mt 
Its earth-shaking eruptions 


past violence 


the cauldera,. is bowl of a 


was a volcanic mountain, 
Rainier in size 
alternated with long periods of inactivity 
When Mount 

pourings were partially its 
the 


until, about 


erupting, Mazama’s out- 


own body and 


mountain was gradually undermined 


5.500 vears ago, its crown col 


lapsed into th avity beneath. Seventeen 


Clark's nuteracker is a familiar bird 
near the lodge and campground, 
Photograph by H. D. Wheeler. 


cubic miles of mountain vanished, leaving 
a pit almost 4,000 feet deep. 

In the death 
ing avalanches” of superheated gaseous ma 


the 


mountain's agony, “glow 


terials rushed down mountainside for 


5 miles, burving forest communities under 


white-hot, ashy deposits. A frothy form 


of lava was blasted into the air, where it 


solidified Tons 


of the material 


as pumice stone, and fell. 
floated the 
dust. Some of the stones fell in the state 
of Washington, 100 away. On the 
leeward slopes of Mount Mazama and the 


sides ot 


oOvel earth as 


miles 
near-by 


mountains, pumice de 


of Oregon State Highway Commission. 383 


fhe dipper, or water ouzel, is common along Crater 
Lake streams. Photograph by Russell T. Congdon. 
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{ | Atte ' rit ' t 
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tod \\ ned bu 
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lille ( | ik¢ 
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kno \\ Is 

\ lohn \W 
HH Crater Lake 
Ib e “Lost Cabin 

Gold M Hillman’s 


yuint, a white mule, mav have seen the 
ihe first, but Hillman was certainly the 
first white man to do so. Senator William 
Gladstone Steel, impressed by the lake’s 
beauty, worked for many vears to have the 
wea preserved, and President Cleveland 
proclaimed it withdrawn from privat 
claim in 1886. Congress, under the leadet 
ship ot ‘Theodore Roosevelt, made it a 
national park In 1902 
\ raw geology is of paramount interest 
on the mountain. The sheer walls of the 
tare a “picture story” in mountain 
building. Lava flows alternate with glacial 
debris, cinders and ash. Crevices where lava 
upwelled remain as dikes, forming the 
Devil's Backbone and the Phantom Ship 
Hot gasses tinted the walls ruddy colors, 
nad the last volcanic activity created Wizard 
Island and sealed off or melted the jumbled 
mountain wreckage that is now the floor 
ol Crater Lake 
\ resident park naturalist is aided by 
imger-naturalists in interpreting the park 
to visitors through guided tours, an infor 
mation building, the Sinnott Memorial 
Building, and evening talks in the lodge 
ind community house. The park's only 
hotel is Crater Lake Lodge, on the rim 


ol the nlde 
] 


These buildings, along with 


lousekeeping cabins, a store, campground 
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cafeteria and ranger station, constitute the 
In the park are three addi 
fillir 
down 


rim village 
tional campgrounds and a station. 
hike the lake 


visitor to the boat landing, 


12 
\ three-quarter mile 
trail brings the 
departs on tours around 


where a launch 


lake 

Phe park lies 
embraced on 
River National 
the Deschutes 
Lhe 
spring in the 
Laake 
Highway 62. Bend 
north, and Klamath Falls is 60 miles south 
Both on Hfi Northwest of the 
park the the ¢ 
Lugene, and Portland, 
San Fran 
bus miles south of Crater Lake 


the 
Oregon, 
the Rogue 
the north 

National 


in south-central 


three sides by 
Forest and on 
and { 


headwaters 


by mipqua 
Rogue's 
park 
\Miedlord, Oregon, is 80 miles 
is OO 


Forests 
probably seepage from 
Crate. 


east) on miles 


«tle oliw i\ 


ovel heart of ascades, are 


) ) 


miles away, 
miles, on Highways 28 and 58 
ciIsca is 
Lodge 


I hie 


Valley 


park oller a 


California 


square miles ol 


ot life, trom the gulls 
frogs trom aristocrats 
the 
hawk 


heights olf 


that gang up to stea 


egrets in the lush margins of Klamath 


to an unheralded 


thre 


migration 


Mount 


8.900 
fall 
plant COMMUNITIES 


boundaries 


passing foot 
Scott mn earis 
Four n are with 


in| park 


from the west 


typo! 
Visitors approaching 
south the 


ina run 


bark 


ing through areas of ponderosa pine, 


Vamiut 


from Douglas fir to white pine, 


pass 


lodge 


Lahe 
in the 


National Park offers 
Klamath Valley. 
Photograph. 


Crater 
gulls 
earls 


to 
courtess 


+4 


a 
hawks 
Oregon 


hemlock, and then 


associates. Sugar pines reach splendid pro 


pole pine, mountain 


portions and alpine firs form stands olf 
dignified spires. Altogether, 570 plants are 


recorded, 83 birds (excluding many spe 


cies of waterfowl that probably pause o¢ 

lake), 44 

frogs, 2 toads, 2 salamanders, 2 lizards, and 
snake 

the 


casionally on the mammals, 3 


the garter 
\long 
7.000 feet 
Scott, 
Mount 


winds and 


above 
he: Mount 
\pplegate Peak 
bitterly 


ol the 


WILEY 


rim 
on the 
L.lao Rock, and 
Garfield, cold 
few plants. The intrequency of 
the 


the re «are 


birds attests to the frugality ol sul 


Seed-caters predominate with 


roundings 


some mobile, meat eating and omnivorous 
birds and mammals also present. 
The swift and intrepid falcons are ap 
propriate to the atmosphere of the rim. 
Nesting the Llao Rocks they 


ill austere environ- 


in lace ol 


accord with 
Onc 


upon 


lle an 
\ugust dav, an immature fal 
a mountain hemlock near the 
\ crowd 
soon gathered to gave at the light-colored 
hawk. A ranger-naturalist helped identily 
the 
knifing down over the rim 


ment 
con lit 
information building on the rim. 


bird, which obligingly posed before 


meadowlark visited the rim neat 
1949 


probably found few 


\ single 
Crater Lake Lodge in the summer ol 
I his 
suitable ground insects, and was gone the 


solitary. visitor 


following day. In the valleys less than 


birds—from California 
past Mount Scott in 
Highway Commission. 


variety of 
migrating 
State 


miles 1 
Notable 

fit the 1 

battling 


teriotr Ra I 


the mivst ma 


ture for | 


periods 
them larg 
short-neckes 


ina unhiclo 


Nlount 
is filled 


Clark 


T.arnie lie 
be thor 
mye grat 
ol thre 
flushing 
fountain 
bird 
briquet ‘ 
nutcrackel 

I he l 
breve hue 
them « 
nist 
pritewse 
qpuine 
Latin 


from 


SqpULnne 
porte bre 
otlerimyg 
I hie 
round 
sa pel 
ol the 


thre seeds 


on Now 


down 
ter, “that 
gins to hest 


months betore 
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muna 


» tN) 


leet 


drive so that traffic can encircle 

The young nutcrackers follow the 

ill summer long, pressing them tor 
food with strident screams, gulping then 
food with crow-like noises, and crying tor 
more. One old bird, apparently exasper 
ited, poked a stick into one of the young 
ster’s persistently vawning mouth 

Mian has attracted unusual and unnat 
ural concentrations ol nutcrackers to such 
places as the rim at Crater Lake. The nut 
cracker congregation dominates the ubig 
uitous Oregon jay, a subspecies of the 
( inada yctv, ol ‘camp robber.” The Ore 
gon jay inhabits most of the park, espe 
ially around campgrounds, but gives way 
to the nutcracker in the competition at the 

It} 

From the top of Mount Garfield, about 
it mile from Crater Lake Lodge, the lake 
can be seen at its best. Mount Garheld 
8,000 feet) is not as high as Mount Scott 
8.900 feet), but may support the park's 
principal concentration of gray-crowned 
rosy. finches These reddish sparrows are 
known to nest on Mount Garfield and are 
occasionally seen on other peaks around 
the lake The searcher tor rosy finches 
olten gets only a chirp and a flash of brown 
s the finch darts over a precipice, but 
sometimes he may approach within a few 
leet of them as thev teed. Their summer 
home is usually above timberline, but none 
of the park meets this requirement The 

hite-bark pine, found only in the caulde 

m, is also typically a subarctic species 

\long the lower parts of the rim, one 
may see the Oregon ‘junco, whose clinking 

is heard most of the summer, and 
Cassin’s purple finch, which bounds high 
over the hemlocks along with pine siskins, 
much like the goldfinch does in the East 

Occasionally, a cormorant, pelican, duck, 
or more olten, some gulls alight on the sur 
lace ol Crater Lake There is little tood 
flor any of these birds. The water on which 
they rest is purer than the drinking water 
ol most cities. The lake is so new (possibly 

ss than |L.000 vears), and deep (1.500 feet 


iWwerag and cold 9 degrees except at 


the surtace), that it supports little life No 


streams flow into it. It is so clear that green 
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he lake, 
receives watel 
the 
family of cor 
masts of the Phan 
the lake's 
of food has discouraged 


fish 


mosses live at 
at 6,040 teet 


only 


a depth of 400 feet. 


above s¢ level, 


from rain and snow falling into 


cauldera. For a while, a 


morants resided on the 


tom Ship, the smaller of two 


islands, but a lack 


these birds and they have gone where 


are more plentiful 
The lake 


immense volume 


freezes because of its 
lis 
been solid in 1926 fon 
1949, park naturalist George 
keen ornithologist, 
Duane S. Fitzgerald 
hazardous descent to the 
of the lake carrying snowshoes strapped 
to their backs. The two veteran 


hiked to Wizard 


snow measurements 


s¢ ldom 
surface is believed 
to have a short time 
In February, 
C. Ruhle, a 


chiel 


and acting 
range. made a 
frozen surlace 
mountain 


eers Island, making ice 
and 
observer 


The 


and moun 


Before leaving the rim, the may 


see other birds of the summet olive 


sided flycatcher, western robin, 
bluebird eke 
\n occasional sparrow hawk may be seen 

On the the 
summer rain, flowering plants huddle about 
the places. A 
hardy herbs and shrubs cling to the 


and de licate planks 


tain out a living on insects 


outside ol mountain, without 


springs and watering lew 


PUIIice 


but gay bloom 


~ 


deserts, 
proluse ly whe re water s¢ eps from the moun 


tain These meadows shine with clumps 


of pink, monkey flowers and fields of laven 


der, shooting stars. Buttercups, columbines, 
i 


hunger cries of young prairie 


mountain slopes. Photograph by Alfred M. 


and white 
the 


elephant’s head, crimson, fox fire, 


violets mingle their color around wet 


Lhe 


and 


rufous hummingbird is common 
tiny 


flowers. 


spots 
the also leeds on 


the 


here, alliope 


insects and nectar of monkey 
\ large 
muddy burrows and makes piles of plant 
the 


Sparrows 


rodent, the mountain beaver, digs 


stems, cutting each piece right length 


for Lincoln from 


the 


Storage sing 


boggiest areas 


water ouzel, is Common 


The dipper, on 


at the springs and streams. An intruder is 


olten ignored while the plump little birds 


\udubon’s 
the 


dive into the rapids for food. 


varbler is everywhere excepting on 
and the western wood pe- 
chickadee, lazuli bunting, 
red-shatted flicker, 
Steller’s 
grecn-backed gold- 


orange 


mountam Lops, 


wee, mountain 
Williamson's Supsuc ker, 
and live 


Lhe 


Macgillivray’s 


hairy woodpecker jay, 


here in the lorest 


finch and and 


crowned warblers inhabit the willows, man- 
sites 

hawk 
park headquarters. 


July, 


and drawing the outraged 


vanitas, and other brushy 

The western 
Munson \ 
I he 


bleating for tood 
thre 


red-tailed nests in 


alley) neat 


young frequent the area into 


attention ol flashing western tanagers, 


a host of thrushes, and other songbirds. 


I he 
the 


mature red-tails wander down to 


Klamath Valley where they sit trust 


ingly on fence posts along the road, awatch 


low mice 
} 


lor mea 


1 hie 


ing 
the 


agged talus slopes, in steeper 


faleons drift upward from the rocky 


Bailey and Robert J. Niedrach. 


mourning cloak butterfly 


is a creature of parks and woodlands, but its 


caterpillar may live on willows in open marshes. Photograph by Hal H. Harrison. 


WHEN 


IS AN ANIMAL RAREP 


The rarity of insects, like certain prices, may be 
subject to change without notice 


By Cyril E. Abbott* 


Il in the letters I have re 


CoOnCcCTIING 


Thats 


the rarity of insects 


t 


Does the tact that an insect 


in that 


in certamm places me 


one can answer that, he 


that it is really part of thre 


What are the relationships 


neral distribution of an in 


bon tl OCCUTTCICE 


im oamsect is found only in a certain 


because of limiting factors elsewhere 


thinert that the animal is rare. I 


hana ONC! 


the other 1 wicl geographi 


ie favorable tor a 


videlv distributed, we 


the species is uncom 


pliant survives 


idles tain lition ft temperature, 


oOUsture food, and othe 


control its dts 


4 
‘ 

4 loments 
* 


tribution. The required conditions are 
somewhat different for every species. If 
several, or more often only one, of the 
factors favorable to it are lacking, the spe 
cies concerned may not be able to exist 
within a region. For example, orchids do 
not grow in deserts because moisture is a 
‘limiting factor,” although there are places 
all other of its living 
requirements are present. \ case 
that of the four-spotted 
(Anopheles quadri 
United States. 


about 


in a desert where 


more to 
the poim|l Is 
anopheles mosquito 
maculatus) of the southern 
Lhe never found north of 
the latitude of Columbus, Ohio, 
cepted reason being that the larval mos 
“wiggler,” cannot survive for long 


msect 1s 
the ac 


(ULlo, ol 

or at least it does not develop—in water 
ol a temperature below 70 degrees Fahren 
\ related species, Anopheles puncti 
i water, 


heit 


since it can endure colder 


pPevriis, 
lives farther north. 
The tactors which limit the distribution 


olf an animal are not always clear. This is 


especially true of the falcate orange-tip 
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butterfly, Euchloe Che geographic 


distribution of this creature is supposed to 


genutia 


include all of the eastern United States, east 
ol the Rocky 


insect only very 


Mountains, vet, one finds the 


locally. IT have tound it in 


Indiana and in Arkansas, but not in the 
intermediate region, although it is possible 
that it 
It has collected in 
ot Lake Michigan and east of the Missis- 


sippi River, but always at widely separated 


may be found at points between. 


been every state south 


places. No one seems to have a reasonable 
explanation for this spotty distribution of 
fk uchloe 


pine (a species ol mountain summits and 


Though it is often considered al 


cool, northern regions) I have found it at 
low altitudes in Arkansas, in hot 
Food may have something to do with the 
matter, yet, is difhcult 
because the caterpillar, or larval form, feeds 


weather. 


this to understand 
on a wide variety of cresses and mustards. 
The case of the talcate orange-tip illus 
that 
necessarily 


trates, incidentally, localized animal 


populations do not indicate 
rarity. This butterfly 


its numbers are simply concentrated in lim 


is certainly not rare; 
ited areas within its wide range. 

Some animals are so selective about then 
food that their distribution is restricted to 
where their favored food plant grows, but 
this is true of only a very few insects. The 
Chinese silkworm, to be sure, thrives only 
upon leaves of the white mulberry, but this 
is almost unique among insects. Even plant 
feeding species are usually capable of living 
on several different kinds of plants, though 
some tend to feed upon one species wher« 
it is common. Such a case is‘ that of the 
pestiferous Colorado potato beetle, which 
eats potato plants and causes great damage 
grown in great 


tomatoes, 


to them where they are 


numbers. It will also teed on 
eggplant, and in fact almost any membe1 
of the nightshade family to which the po 
tato belongs. Some carnivorous insects are 
selective in their food habits, but many are 
And ants for ex 


ample, which will eat 


insects, 
both plants and 


not. there are 
animals. 

The particular locality in which an in 
sect is found may be the result of its habits, 
und these in turn may depend upon the 
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physical limitations of the animal itself. 
karly in life I learned that the blackwing 
(Agrion), a beautilul dragonfly, i neve 


lound flying over large, open bodies ol 
water, but is confined to woodland pools 
or small streams that meander through wil 
The blackwing is not a strong flier; 
in the open it would be exposed to many 


instinc- 


lows. 
enemies. It probably “teels sate,” 
recesses of the 
caddice-fly lar 
of small 


tively, only in the shaded 
certaim 


entirely 


Similarly, 
vae, which make 
stones, are found, as one would expect, 
brooks bottoms. 

distribution or habitat of an 
somewhat different 
\lthough the cater- 


woods. 
tubes 
only in with sandy 


Lhe 


adult insect also may be 


local 


from that of its young 


Cn a Mn thls 
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ich he has reason to suspect are 


Yet even the experienced collector 


mes deceived. Near my boyhood 
wre LT collected insects as a vouth, 
ght the litthe metal-mark buttertly 
until we discovered just one Little 

i where it was common 
iv well ask Is rarity, then, sim 
matter of experience?” Largely, yes, 
vs Not mvalidate the conclusion 
im imsect is rare, providing that it is 
sased upon the experience of a large num 

ber ol experienced collectors 

\lter all, we make very tree use of the 
of species or “kind” of plant on 
despite the tact that those who 
such matters in detail are not at 
agreement as to just what we mean 
term. The same is true of a rarity 
parative term, subject, like ce 
tain prices to “change without notice.” We 
can only define it, as we do so many othe 


atters, through experience 


THE WHITE-TAILED DEER— 


r] 


i¢ 


thermo li 1 bel ero, Ul \nother raced across the spring and took 
the highway like a broad ditch almost with 
out the touch of a hoot. I got my snow 
hoes on fast and ran back into the woods 
o see what was happening. And there in 
the snow and in the gathering light I pieced 
ovether the story ol that dawn 
Lhis morning the timber wolves whose 
»-inch tracks | had measured on the lake 
mily a short while ago had their day among 
© deer back of the Loghouse. I saw 
here one wolf had come upon the stand 
e deer and sent them racing for then 
ill directions. I saw the evidence 
pursuit between cloven hools and 


I followed it and some time 


over, all finished. Death feeds 

lile and life upon death, and this ts 

Only two deer were down, one, 

th a little tarther on another, hamstrung, 
hen stumbling and talling in their tracks 
For many a day a lew wolves and at least 
me fox fed undisturbed and well upon 


these two and sought no other prey. When 
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\ 
lett 
the 


the \ 


had 


tults ol 


finished, there was nothing 


save hairs scattered about fon 
birds to use in their nests, come springtime 
inate It left to herself na 
ork, 
the penalty ol prolonged suffering 

I he the 
down 
On a 


them threw up his head 


I he re Was lO ¢ 


ture does clean w and seldom exacts 


snow was gone and sun beat 


earth 
two dee One ol 
looked at me 


something it 


upon the warming fragrant 


| 
SUTITTIN SLOP | saw 


and 


as if recognizing was used 


then continued his browsing | 


the littl 


Lhe onseq uc lil 


to seeing 
doe 
And, 


as our affections make us, I could not sup 


could not mistake that nol 


gray buck escorting hei 
press my reliel knowing 
thre 


that just these two 


were ones which escaped that fatetul 
dawn 


Lhe 


turned to 


following winter only the doe re 


the feeding place she remem 


bered, but she was not alone. Two small 


bucks accompanied her. Thev had lost then 


looks 


mselves as 


clearly 
the 
spring 


but by and behavior 


marked the 


twih 


spots 
other than 


last 


hone 


doe’s lawns born early 


and 


there is no loss, no end, only a change, 


all shall profit thereby 


Lone PLAYING RECORD 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 
Endorsed By National Audubon Society 


Authentic recordings of 135 songs of 48 North 


American bird species. 

Beautiful new collection which has taken years 
to prepare. All on one Long Playing micro- 
groove record enclosed in a colorful jacket. 
Interesting commentary on each bird. 45 min- 
utes of song grouped for easy location. 
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3 r.p.m. only $7.95 postpaid 


ORDER TODAY DIRECT FROM 
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0h AGLE MAN 


Charles L. Broley’s Field Adventures 
with American Eagles 


by MYRTLE JEANNE BROLEY 


Introduction by 
EDWIN WAY TEALE 


r ’ 
| EN million readers of Elsie 
Hix newspaper feature 
Strange as It Seems were re- 
cently introduced to a  72- 
year-old retired banker who 
spends his Florida 
limbing 100-foot band wild 


winters in 


trees to 


itribution to our 
1,200 


hobby and a vital cor 
eagle, Broley has banded over 
many as all other ornithologists 
adventure is a_ priceless 
courtship, nesting, 
Illustrated with 


thrilling 

wledge about the 

than 12 times as 

This exciting true 

of little known lore about the 

habits of eagles 
tographs 


ng and migra 
uw rare collection of phe 
“No history of bird watching .. . 
the work of Charles L. Broley 


complete without .. . 
"—Edwin Way Teale 
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imply 
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THE PRESIDENT REPORTS TO YOU- 


letriment of beneficial forms olf 


hilosophy expressed Is directly con 
that of vour Society, which believes 
species of animals and plants are 

that each has a beneficial role 


in the natural community; that 

in does not happen to know the bene 

role ol any given specics, It 1s due to 

is ignorance. Your Society recognizes that 

Wilderness? ny species of animal on jolant may be, 
\ ma temporarily, disproportionately 
mnerous and that in such event local 
ind Lemporars control by duly constituted 

juthorities, acting upon: the findings of 

ompetent scientific investigation, may be 

rranted. We recognize that any species 

imal or plant may appear to a given 

erson injurious to his own particular im 

nediate interests. We do not believe that 

prejudicial point of view is biologically 


l or in the public interest 


Robert Allen Honored 


Bob Allen, in charge of our research pro 
un, was awarded this year by the Penn 
lvania Chamber of Commerce the title ol 
Pennsvivania Ambassador The citation 
reads, in part, “An official of the National 
\udubon Society, his research and study 
have gained for him top rating as an author 
tv on American wildlife. Moreover, his sin 


AE Hd e-handed work in behalf of the whooping 
ile © promises to save that rare and beau 
tiftul bird from extinction.” 

Bob Allen grew up in) Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. While appreciating the cita 
tion, he would be the first to state that 
hundreds of others had aided him in many, 
many ways in his successful work in behalt 


thre whoo ing crane 


Pacific Coast Representatives 

We are pleased to announce the appoint 
ment of Vaughan MacCaughey as Pacific 
Coast Representative and of Sandy Sprunt 


is Assistant Pacific Coast Representative ol 
vour Society Both men wilt have then 
headquarters in the Pacific Coast office of 
the National Audubon Society at 095 Sut 
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ter Street in San Francisco. They assumed 


full-time duties October | 

Mr. MacCaughey was for many years edi 
Tea 
served as director of the Audu 
California tor the 1952 
Calitornia he 
Instruction 


; 
Hers Assoc ation 


tor olf the ¢ foun 
Journal. He 
bon Camp ol 


season. Belore coming to 
was Superintendent of Public 
ol Hawai and a member of the Governor's 
he has been President 
Audubon Society. 

Alexander Sprunt, 


folk 


cabinet. For a yea 
of the Golden Gate 
son ot 


Audubon 


Sandy is the 
Jjr., well known to 
where. Sandy has been an assistant leader 
of Audubon Wildlife the Ever- 
glades National Park and during the past 
summer was warden at the Vingt’un Islands 
Bay, Previ- 
ously he spent two summers on the staff of 
the Audubon Camp of Texas. He has done 


every 


Tours in 


Sancutary in Galveston Texas. 


work in wildlife management at 
Institute. 


eraduat 


Virginia Polytechnic 


WATCHING WILDLIFE AT CRATER LAKE 


rom Pag 


bare of plants and unstable. 


places, are 
Here live the alligator lizard and the mar 
mot, and rock wrens nest where the wind 
paintbrushes and pentstemons 
grow. The the little “rabbit” of the 
rocks, pecks out and cries, “EEK!” when 
Both the 
Columbia 


flowers, 
cony, 
eastern 


surprised mule deer of 


Oregon and the blacktail dee 
of western Oregon are in the park. Black 
bears are common, and there are some signs 
that elk still frequent this area. 

Io the impatient, “must-be-on-the-move” 


I ake beau- 


There are 


tourist, Crater is undoubtedly 
tiful, but dull 
or swimming pools, no playgrounds o1 
cocktail Instead, the incomparable 
blue lake weaves a spell and is ever chang 
ing in mood and color. Rock is crumbling 
to make soil, and plants take root and 
march slowly up the slopes of Mount Ma- 
zama. On the bare peaks, living plants and 


no speed boats 


bars 


the raw elements struggle in a see-saw bat- 
tle, but this thrilling invasion by the plants 
will never be completely fulfilled. Only 
the winds, the rocks and falcons of Llao 
will be the ruling partners of these moun 
tain tops for a long, long time. 
Sirk on eied 
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TWO ALBUMS OF 
AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMILIAR BIRD 
VOICES—ON 78 RPM 


merican 
tra Songs 


Recorded by Drs. P. P. Kellogg and 
1. A. Allen for the Albert R. Brand 


Bird Song Foundation, Cornell Univ. 


VOLUME | 


THIS first album of bird voices, described 
by Nature Magazine as a “remarkably fine 
album of records . . . of particular interest 
to all bird enthusiasts,” 
American birds from all over 


States. 


records familiar 
the United 


An announcer identifies each bird before 
Such birds as the Olive-backed 
Baltimore Oriole, Chuck-wills- 
Prairie Horned Lark, and 


others are heard. 


it sings. 
Thrush, 


widow, many 


Six 10-inch vinylite records, 12 sides. 


$8.50 
VOLUME Il 
FIFTY-ONE more of America’s songsters 


are recorded in this second album, which is 
of even finer technical quality than the 
first. All but two of the birds are different 
birds than those heard on Volume I. 


Five 12-inch vinylite records, 10 sides. 
$10.50 
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of food, water; and cover provided fol 
year around 
Ihe readiness with which birds respond tor 
human hospitality has encouraged many peopl 
to make their grounds into bird sanctuaries 
These people are well repaid Daily, they en 
joy a chorus of bird songs, and have the color 
ind excitement which birds are sure to provide 
\s an example of what a summer feeding 
station may bring in the South, I shall mention 
some of the birds Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ed 
wards have been able to attract about theu 
nature study” retreat near McClellanville 
South Carolina. Since this is a region where 
there is a possibility of seeing the rare Bach 
man's warbler, it is with an air of expectancy 
that you drive the five miles over a dirt road 
through pine woods to “Ardea.” Once there 
you are assured of seeing one of America’s. 
most brightly colored birds, the gorgeous red, 
reen, and indigo colored, male painted bunt 
ing. At least three pairs of buntings are al 


Bird Attracting in most constant visitors to the Edwards’ feede1 


throughout the day. Here, on their summet 


th S th breeding grounds, the males are extremely pug 
e Ou nacious, and come to the teeder and the bird 
bath separately, as one male cannot tolerate 


By John V. Dennis the presence of another. Females and young of 
year come two or three at a time. A mix 


( ind cold most of their food needs. 


ke Ptik mine of many, bird feeding is ture of millet and canary seeds seems to supply 


bor p n uur olf southern There is a profusion of birdlife in the dense 
feed ta pinmtais peop! 1 the erowth about the cottage at the edge of a 
Sou f ITprises t onl ll marsh bordering the inland waterway. Only 2 
few of these birds come to the feeder. During 
my visit late in July, besides painted buntings 
ind white-eved towhees, the most Common visit 
to the feeder were cardinals and blue jays 
he tall, the white-eved towhees here are 1 
ad at the feeder by red-eved towhees from 
North. With them come white-throats and 
other Sparrows 
Many miles to the south, at Daytona Beach, 
ind within a habitat of small oaks and shrubs 
stunted by the winds and salt spray of the 
ocean, | had an opportunity to see what suc 
cess Could be had in attracting birds in what 
' 


) 


wared to be an unpromising location. Gen 


] 
ral and Mrs. Maurice Shearer have surrounded 


| 
t i 
their home here with lawns and shrubbery 
They have placed bird feeders where they are 
protected by foliage. Birdbaths are at the edge 


of the lawn. On three sides, a wall of dense 


Herbert L. Stoddard, noted biologist of Thomras- 
ville, Georgia, shows his “eypress knee” and! tree 
burl feeders which he puts up for wintering birds 
at Sherwood Plantation. The holes in the wooden 
burls and cypress knees are filled with a mixture 
of melted suet and pecan meats, which is much-- 
liked by birds. Photograph by Mr. Stodilard. 


FEED THE 
OUTDOOR BIRDS 


These “free meals” will bring you enjoy- 
ment and happiness, for birds soon be- 
come daily visitors when given proper 
food. The birds appreciate a variety of 


wholesome seeds 


Food should provide the birds with pro- 
teins, carbohydrates and fats. A highly 
successful feeding station should con- 
tain seeds which are not only nutritious 
but especially favored by all winter birds. 
A combination of seeds will satisfy most 
birds. Seeds of sunflower, broken corn, 
cracked wheat, hemp, buckwheat, millet, 
milo maize, kafir corn, peanut hearts, 
hulled oats and certain other seeds are 
favorites of most birds. A little grit is 
needed to supply calcium and phosphorus. 


Kellogg’s Outdoor Seed mixtures provide a very adequate 

diet and are relished by most types of outdoor birds 
ORDER A SUPPLY TODAY 

*Li " 

‘ ‘ ittle Joe 

Kellogg Ss Kellogg s Sunflower Seed 


Audubon Society Mixture “Economy' Mixture Small, black and meaty 


Ibs. $1.35 5 Ibs $1.10 5 Ibs. $1.40 
Ibs $2.35 10 Ibs. $1.80 10 Ibs. $2.40 
Ibs $5.15 25 Ibs. $3.75 25 Ibs. $5.25 


Above are prices per package, delivered to your home by Parcel Post. 


5¢ per pound higher if west 


Seud check or money order Lo ob a: Gaul Masnseite. 
KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. FLORIDA STREET, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


“FINE FOOD FOR FINE BIRDS Since 1918” 


Wh 
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just north of 
iter, Here 
Florida cor rics Wr 


cdomiunates 


euca ron \u 
sO called horsetail bectwood 
camphor trecs und others 1 he 


earn to use the exotic species Sap 
I 


n to prefer the Australian pine ove! 


tree for drilling holes for sap, and 
search beneath these trees 
Many birds from robins 
d rine-billed v collect in the cam 


ees to feed on th ibundant berry 


very block in Clearwater I saw feeding 
Here where frost is almost unheard of 
surprising to find that so many people 
take an interest in feeding birds. Yet 
in goodly numbers to feeding sta 

lhe most common visitors, both here 
in Florida, are brown thrashers 

birds red-bellied woodpeckers cal 
nd blue jays. Chickadees and white 
nuthatches, customary feeding station 

1 the North, are uncommon in Florida 
the chickadee is a rare visitor at feed 
ons Most of the northern finches do 
h Florida in winter. Some of the spar 


which do, notably the chipping ind white 


ed sparrows and the red-eved towhee 


eding station visitors. One of the most 
on in Clearwater is the red-winged black 
Many people have hanging feeders dé 
for nuthatches or chickadees, and it is 
ising sight to see red-wings precariously 

to them 
iter, too, has its painted buntings 
scarcely to be equalled anywhere 1s 
{a woman who has had painted buntings 
yning to her feeding station for 32 years! Her 
hrubbery-filled yard is ideally suited for bunt 
s. They make their headquarters in the 
branching foliage of a Brazil peppertrec which 
is also called Christmas-berry. Food 
ie ground and in a window tray attracts 
buntings, and such interesting visitors as 
ed titmice, oven-birds and vyellow-throated 

irblers 

Just north of Clearwater, in the town ol 
Port Richey, one can be assured of seeing 


da jays. There are not very many places 


| 


rida where this colorful, mischievous bird 
be found, but at the home of Mr. Frank 
Keeatock and his sister, just south of New Port 
Richey, they will feed from your hand and even 
h on your head. They will take salted pea 


perc 
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Mr. Keea- 
said ol many peanuts 


couldn't 


nuts an 


tock 


' ' 


rat i hose it 


he Florida jay 


depends upon existence 


Once s disappe il 


the scrub emoved tl \ i 
South of Thomasville, in Georgia near the 


Florida line Plantation where Mr. 
Herbert L. Stoddard i uried out 


well-know quail and 


other 


much of 


VamMe spect 1S ilso much 
birds and his ex 


Sher 


interested in t til " 


periments successful that 


1} } 


wood has 


scarcely to be 
ss is due to 
Mr 
ird has show ( iginality in build 
ind in th Ise ¢ food. He has 
readily avail 
that 
to these 


excelled anv his succe 


feedin pl ram thi vhout the year 


his 


Stodd 


ing feede rs 


had such success ecan eats 


and suet, 


from orct 
entirely 


He pours 


} nt ] lled ; 
while fn ! ‘ ried in 


limits his sonel 


suet and pecan 


toods 
cypre SS 
are in 
feeders 
I he 


meats is 


parts of trees 
cypress-knee 
ire placed ‘ s or hung from trees 


hardened 1 ind pecan 
renewing 
week or tw pesice Vpress Mr 
has experimented the 


such odd objects as 


repelient 1d may not need 
knees 


ior a 


Stoddard with putting 


in mecats ground 


FEED THE BIRDS NOW! 
Try Beginner’s Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER and fill of 
Packard Bird Food $2.50 postpaid. 
Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalog free 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


Plymouth 3, Mass. 


PEANUT BUTTER 
iND 
SUET FEEDERS 


le sted. Made of aluminum brass 
o—refill them from 

le to tip out large jays and 

starlings and st t v for tl birds. Eacl 


peanut butter or suet) $4.75 pair 


New, practi al. fie 
and wood. Econ your 


P ] 

amily supy 
the smaller 
$2 50 p. p. (specily 


J. W. GREGOR, Townline Road, Nanuet, N. Y. 


er , pi 
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-Z FILL’ 


Wild Bird Feeder 


Entirely New Principle — Birds Love It! 
TWO SIZES 


$1.50 


<- ILLUSTRATED 
9%” x 10%” x 9%” 
. 
LARGER SIZE 


$3.00 


Double 
Compartment 


Patent Applied For 


*Trade Mark 
Registered 


E-Z to fill. Roof slides up on hanger for non-spill, easy 
filling. Durable, weatherproof Masonite Presd wood through- 
out—lasts for years. No nails to rust or pull out. Visible 
food supply in automatic hopper. Feeder illustrated has 
ten feed openings. Double size has twenty openings. 
Complete with hanger and hook. Assembled in one minute 
PACKED IN E-Z TO MAIL PACKAGE 
IDEAL FOR XMAS GIFTS 


for $1.50 85¢ for $3.00 
check or money order to 


dd c postage size or 


Send 


STUDIO GUILD 
PAOLI, 


“Free catalog sent on request” 


new! 


e a 


t 


INDIANA 


EKO EW TERTAINMENT 


Right at your own window 
BIRD 2": 


e Satisfaction Guaranteed 
FREE 
Your Name ar 


brings r cor 
more than 40 models 


1 Address on a post card 
plete catalog 
tor Christmas givir 


teaturine 


priced 
ALL HYDPRODUCTS ARE RECOMMENDED AND 
APPROVED BY NATIONAL AND MASSACHUSETTS 
AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. 
56 Felton Street, Walthom, Mass. g 


t oats 


get enough food from food patches 0 
nd brown-top millet, and trom natural 
to take them through the winter. But 
event of crop failures some suppl 
feeding is necessary. Then they are 
with peanuts, pecans ind corn, ‘The 
ire found away trom the house in 
ve woodlands which stretch for mules 
directions 
Plantings have contributed much to 
throneing birdlite ol Sherwood Plantation 
Providing cover and a source ol food trom 
Il until April and early May are severa 
ol privet Mr. Stoddard spe iks most 
ivhly of Chinese privet, Zigustrum = sine? 
For summer fruits Mr. Stoddard recommends 
black cherry and Hicks everbearing mulberry 
Indeed the extensive plantings ind all 
wildlife management practices which are 
ried out to increase quail and wild turkey 
Sherwood are also beneficial to songbirds 
\nother enticement to songbirds are nest 
boxes which Mr. Stoddard makes available 


e numbers. One's first glimpse of Shei 


it} 
im larg 
wood is sure to include martin houses on tall 
s in the front vard. Next to the martins 
Mr. Stoddard considers the tufted titmouse 
ul crested flycatcher to be the species most 
easily attracted to birdhouses in his region 
They will come to practically any rural door 
The chickadee is another ready occupant 
birdhouses. Bluebirds are quick to inhabit 
nouses in open Situations 

\t present Mr. Stoddard vaged in build 
ing houses to attract some of the less accom 


odating Species He is making about 50 houses 


out ol cypress knees and hopes to attract flick 


crs ind other woodpeckers wood ducks and 


screech owls 
Westward almost to the Louisiana state line 
is the home of Mr ind Mrs. Mavo Tolman 
ir Picayune, Mississippi. Their farm at the 
dge of the dense Pearl River swamps Is 
naturally suited tor birds. The Tolmans have 
been interested in making their farm even 


ittractive. They have built a small pond 


iter birds and put up birdhouses and 

s for songbirds. About 20 species have 

feed scattered on the lawn or 

1 feeding tray. Of special interest are 

wiigo buntings and blue erosbeaks which are 
plentiful during migration karly in April 
1951, while visiting the Tolmans, I had the 
pleasure of seeing a flock of male indigo bunt 


ngs feeding on the lawn. The blue grosbe 


seen most olten in the fall. Ten come 


for sorghum and sunflower seed 
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As the 


othe Ts 


Tolmans, Mr 


have 


Stoddard, and so many 
birds in 
attracted to southern homes 


demonstrated, amazing 


variety can be and 
birds is evident 
and_ birdbaths 
and an increas 


Whole 


sanctuaries 


friendly regard for 
South 


almost every other yard, 


gardens. A 
through the 
are in 


Birdhouses 


birds 

bird 
bird attracting has unlimited pos 
North or the 


ing number of people feed com 


munities are designated as 
Asa 


sibilities whether one 
South 


hobby 


lives in the 


SEEING HUMOR IN THE LIVES OF BIRDS 


one by one to new ad 
When the last had de 
parted, the magpies closed their long bills, 
and fled. 


cottonwood 


and wandered off 


ventures crow 
hoisted their pendant tails, 

Every bird ot the 
chickadec 


had its share of humorous experiences. The 


groves, 


from pheasant, has probably 


antics of the smaller birds are often over- 


looked while one is occupied with flickers, 


owls and magpies. Personally, I am partial 


to magpies and often pause during my 


woodland wanderings to eavesdrop on the 


guttural conversations of these conspicuous 


birds. From a tangle of wild clematis vines 


shrouding the base of a creekside willow 


one of these birds will uttei 


“nagan.” 


ries ol 


large a raucous 


This is shortly answered bv a se 


“naaaks” or “whuuts” from a neigh 


boring magpie and with each squawk, the 


head 


hear this 


lowers its iridescent and 


tail. When I 
“chit-chat,” 


bird raises 


its long conversa 
tional I sometimes suspect that 


“naaak” to 


vernacular, a: 


might 
Mag, 
that 


his neighbor 
"Say, 
about the 


a magpie's 
be, in 
did 


ran 


magpie 


vou hear the one owl 


into the cottonwood tree?” 
* . . 
DISNEY FILMS AVAILABLE 
The first Walt 
Life now 


16 mim. tor 


Truc 
available in 

\udu 
ganiza 
and “Na 


$10.00 


three films in Disney's “ 


Adventure series are 


] 


rental by schools, museums 


societies ind other educational or 
“Seal Island 
ture’s Half Acre 
each per day. Application blanks may be ob 
tained from I he RKO 
Radio Pictures, In New 
York, N.Y. Send your rental application thre 


weeks in 


bon 


tions Beaver Valley” 


may be rented for 
16mm 


1270 Sixth 


De partment 
Avenue 
you h ive 


idvance of the date 


film 


to four 


yjanned to show the 
I 
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“ti 


es ou 


SQUIRREL'S CHRISTMAS 
BIRD. FEEDER we GIFT??? 


POSTPAID fea! 


HERE 
IT is? 


audubon fj workshop 


ORATEIO 


4931 N. Kentucky DEPT.A Chicago 30, Ill. 


BRING THE BIRDS WHERE YOU 
WANT THEM 
Your mame on a postcard will bring Folder A showing 28 
photographs of birds using simple, inexpensive feeders and 
foods that have been in successful use for over 40 years 
Read THE SIX RULES FOR ATTRACTING WILD BIRDS 
HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 


2084 Perry Road, Norwalk, Connecticut 


FULL VIEW FROM 


INSIDE YOUR WINDOW 


Combination Seed-Grain & SuetSeed Cake Feeder. 
Especially designed for use at the window. The uni- 
versal bracket may be attached to either end or on 
back of feeder. Roof hinges forward on dowel pins 
and is held closed by a wood button at front of 
feeder under roof. Aluminum angle ridge cap at 
juncture of roof and back assures rain and snow free 
food compartments. Sturdily built of finest materials. 
Screws for mounting too. Finish is nut brown and 
forest green oil stain. 1242" x7'%4"x7" exclusive of 
bracket. 

PRICE $4.50 POSTPAID e PLEASE NO C.O.D.’'S 


eference Given Upon Request 
WILD BIRD SUPPLIES 
1925 Division Ave. S., Grand Rapids 7, Michigan 


Makers of fine accessories and foods for wild birds 
for more than 14 years 


l EZHIE 


ss 


XEW AUDUBON HOUSE 


quired possession of — time. If current negotiations are cone luded, 
building at 1130 Filth satistactory sale will be made of 1000 Fifth 
\venue, and possession of it will be granted 

to the buver at the time of moving 
Here the Society will have syitable facili 
? ties, not” only for prope housing of the 
Harrison Williams © staff, but for the reception of members and 
L res by other visitors, attractive exhibits of its own 
purchased by «tivities and of loaned art and sculpture, 
is Georgian ilequate space for its librarv and a meet 
id is esti ing room, though not an auditorium, for 
»,000 square feet of larger gatherings than it has been possible 

contrasted with the to hold at 1000 Fifth Avenue. 

some 9,000 square feet at the present Audu For some little time, the staff has been 
bon House at 1000 Filth Avenue. The So hampered in its operations through serious 
ciety was fortunate n purchasing 11380 crowding at 1000 Filth Avenue. Halls and 
Filth nue at Price proXimating no stairways have been filled with cartons and 
more thay he land alone. It files for which there was no space elsewhere. 
is hope hat the necessary alterations ma\ Departments have been so filled with desks 
have beer om ted y midwinter and and employees that there was no room for 
that the eadquart tal the Society expansion More than a yea ago, the 


| 
may move trom 1000 Fiftl ven it that Board of Directors decided upon a search 
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idquarters where 


handled with far 

has been occa 
and 
It may 
members to learn that there 


¢ reat expansion in scope 


volume Ol activities in recent years. 


SUTPpTise Pans 
han 50 emplovees at headquat 
the 


activities 


ti¢ Tare 


ters and on yo oan number in 


Growth in the volume of 


runs into percentages in the hundreds since 
1938 was made from 1775 


Fifth 


growth inh 


when the 


move 
1000 [This is 
the 


25,000 to SOOO, 


Broadway te Avenue. 


attested by the size ot 
annual budget from some $1 
\ total of 54 


the summet 


a0o0 persons have attended 
adult | The 
9.000,000th Audubon Junior Club member 


has been enrolled 


’ 
camps for aders 


Phe number gf persons 
Audubon Wild 


boat 1S 


who have participated in 


life “Tours by station wagon and 


6,947. Audubon Screen Tours will be 


given 
this season in 200 cities in the United States 
and (¢ the 


naturalist-photographers, and 


anada, with cooperation of 26 


together with 
L800 au 


school lectures, will involve 


cdliences. 


The 


Space Cc 


Sollee 


the Society 


carry on 


new quarters will give 
needed to and 
further expand the educational work which 


the 


urgently 


founders began in a lowe) 


1905 


room on 


Broadway in 


HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


We are established publishers whose basic policy is to 
encourage new or unknown authors. If you are look- 
ing for a publisher of your novel, scholarly or religious 
work, nature book, play, poetry, memoirs, etc., perhaps 
we can help you. Write today for Free Booklet BN. 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31st St., N. Y. 1 
in Calif., 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 


A "BRIEF - CASE” FULL OF FUN AND SURPRISES 


Brief Case 13 x 10 in Setting Picture 


HUNT JTTERFLIES indoor 


CATERPILLARS AND B 


Each book o Life cy 


COLOR & 3. CUT OU 
MAKE MANY PANORAMAS 
Choose Models from Nature 


the Mode 
Setting 
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World Arts and Science 
Publishing Co. 


Chicago 


enclosed 


New York City 
MONARCH BUTTERFLY 


CECROPIA MOTH 


of 
of 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


1000 Fifth Ave., 


opies 


copies 


Address 


mail to 


6. MOUNT FOR KEEPS 

7. READ THE EXCITING 

8. MAKE A BOOK 

9. CUT A JACKET out of the Brief 
SCIENTIST collection 


your best 


STORY 


= 


The following books— 


advertised in this issue — 


are available from the 


NATIONAL 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 


GREEN TREASURY, by Edwin 


Way Teale 


JOURNEY INTO WONDER, by N. 
J. Berrill 
EXPLORING NATURI WiTll 


YOUR CHILD, by Dorothy E. 


Shuttlesworth 


HAMMONDS NATURI ATLAS 


OF AMERICA, edited by E. L. 


Jordan 


OUR AMAZING BIRDs, by Rob- 


ert S. Lemmon 


rHE BEST LOVED TREES O| 


AMERICA, by Robert S. Lem- 


ALDUBONS BUTTERFLIES, 


MOTHS, AND OTHER STUD- 
IES. by Alice Ford 


WILDLIFE IN COLOR, by Roger 


Tory Peterson 


SPORTSMANS COUNTRY. — bys 


Donald Culross Peattie 


A FIELD GCLIDE TO THE MAM- 


MALS, by William H. Burt and 
Richard P. Grossenheider 


THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS, by John 


Hl. Storer 


THE SANDHILL CRANES, by L. 


Ht. Walkinshaw 


SHRUBS OF MICHIGAN, by Cecil 


Billington 


FERNS OF MICHIGAN, by Ceeil 


Billington 


FAGLE MAN. by Myrtle fT. Broley 
WILD FLOWERS FOR YOUR 


GARDEN. by Helen S. Hall 


THE SEA AROUND US, by Rachel 


1. Carson 


THE CLOSING OF THE PUBLIE 


DOMAIN, by E. Louise Peffer 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL AUDUBON 
SOCIETY 


1000 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


OUR AMAZING BIRDS; THE LIttthl 
KNOWN FACIS ABOUT THEIR: PRI 
VATE LIVES 

By Rol 


No better choice for a lovely Christmas gilt 
it a moderate price can be found than this 
beautiful volume. Mr. Eckelberry is at his best 
ind the author gives brief biographies in his 


usual, casily-re idable and interesting stvle 


HAMMONDS NATURI ATLAS 
\MERICA 


\s an introduction and family reference book 
ibout the natural history of the United States 
this ambitious work, stressing a new atlas type 
of presentation, has many advantages. It is a 
ple asant visual-aid manner of acquainting the 
reader with the most interesting features ol 
North America in geology, botany, zoology 
climate artd scenery Of course, the scope ot 
subject matter is so vast that it requires con 
siderable condensation to cover even the essen 

ils. Walter Ferguson, a voung artist, did most 
of the 320 full-color paintings in the book. The 
National Audubon Society had the privileg 
of exhibiting some of his excellent work a few 

igo. In addition, there are 54 pages of 
naps. Altogether, this is a very attra 
ind useful book 


BIRDS AS INDIVIDUALS 
loi rd orth 1 ie 
Coll , 
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have for 
uments reg irding 


Ihe for 


Scientists enthusiasts 


long time had ire 


their observations wild creatures 


mer, guided by a factual habit of mind, accuse 


the latter of anthropomorphism, and amateurs 


cannot believe that animals are completels in 


terchange their patterns of behavior 


t! iotions or mtel 


wting olen with no cn 


ligence. The verhaps, li in betwee 


we observed human beings in then physical 


reaction only t mouse in maze or a man 


moa crowded subw i\ conclusions might be 


quite startling. Foreigners would no doubt be 


misled if they judged Americans on the basis 


front of a television set 


series! Call it 


of their behavir in 


it the time of the world love 


psychology or understanding, some other fac 


into play tor an 


When the 


imimals, caution is all the 


tor must Come Ipproximate 


interpretation of “stimuli question 


is raised concerning 


more important because means of Communica 


tion such as language do not exist. Furthe 


Wildlife in Color 


BY ROGER TORY PETERSON 


can nature wr 


Sportsman’s Country 


BY DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 


A Field Guide 
to the Mammals 


BY WILLIAM HENRY BURT and 
RICHARD PHILIP GROSSENHEIDER 


{ the Me 


fall species north 


lustrated 
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HOW TO 
ATTRACT BIRDS 
TO YOUR 
GARDEN 
e 


WILD 
a FLOWERS 


for your 


GARDEN 


by ana S. Hull 


I! abo 
1 gions 
v here 
propa 


ex 


1 each 


$4.95 postpaid 


M. BARROWS & COMPANY, 


Dept AM.-tI 425 4th Avenue. New York 


INC. 
16. WN 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


VT 
TT 
, 


Regular edition $5.7 


Limited de luxe edi 
tion of 1000 only in 
slip case, special bind 
ing and an extra set 
of the magnificent 
plates for framing 

$7.50 


it ll hooksellers, 
or 


STUDIO-CROWELL 


‘4 LU t Ave NY. 1 


iation with birds can shed light on a sub 
that still demands much study. This is a 
wlern St. Francis’s diary, delightful and most 


resting to re ad 


INSEC IHE YEARBOOK OF AGRI 


ulture, Washing 
780 pp. Illustrated 
Superintendent ot 
Printing Office 


vernment 


D ( §? si) 


sCYINMINY with veneral discussions ot the 
of insects, their history and habits 

i kev to insect identification, the new 
Yearbook ol 
{ to farmers and city people in recognizing 


Agriculture” will be a practical 


insects and in controlling the others 
e section is devoted to insecticides, thei 
inal dangers 


and special ispects of eco 


entomology Seventy-two color plates 


the more important msects complemented 
line drawings and photographs, are among 


outstanding features of this book 


{ treasury of hitherto 


unpublished Audubon originals / 


Audubon’s Butterflies, 


Moths, and Other Studies 


Compiled and edited by ALICE FORD 


vuthor of Pictorial Folk Art in America and Audubon’s Animals 


time, a newly discovered collection of 
merican artist-naturalist exquisite butter 
ind certain reptiles, with 50 specimens in 
nochrome. With lifelike fidelity, the color 
masterpieces in the size he actually painted 
text give the histerical background of the 
1 profile of Audubon’s romantic life and 
itiful, unique book to read, to own, to give. 


4% x10 120 pages $5.75 
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WILD GEESE 
NAL OF THI 
LION OF 1949 


AND 
PERRY 


ESKIMOS, A JOUR. 
RIVER EXPEDI 


By Peter Scott ) try ile. London, En 
ind fvarlable Charles 
Sons, New York, 1! x 534 tn 
Indexed. $5.00. 


Scribner's 


254 pp. 


formal record of a scientific 


little 


This is not a 


expedition in a known region of arctic 
Canada. It is a vivid, personal story interpreted 
talented 


interesting 


by a artist and naturalist. Fully as 


as the observations of breeding wa 


terfowl (including the rare Ross’ goose) are the 
Eskimos of the Perry River area 
The book 


with photographs by Paul Quineau, 


accounts of the 


and their way of life is illustrated 


a member 
black- 


of the expedition, and 


and-white 


an oil painting, 


drawings by the author. 


THE CLOSING OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Disposal and Reservation Policies, 1900-1950 
E. Louise Peffer 
“*Must? reading . .. as interesting as it is 
informative.” —Journal of Forestry 
$4.50 


Stanford University Press 


Stanford, California 


SESS 


A NATIONAL 


BEST SELLER 
FOR MORE THAN 


68 WEEKS! 


Isn't it time you read 


THE 


SEA 
AROUND US 


By RACHEL L. CARSON 


AUTHOR OF 
Under the Sea-Wind 
$3.50 EACH, AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Oxford University Press 
114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


When writing advertisers, ple 
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ase mention 
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q 
> 


—" A big and 
beautiful book about 
the believe-it-or-not 


world of birds 


OUR AMAZING 
Bik D By ROBERT S. LEMMON 


illustrated b 
DON R. ECKELBERRY 

Did you know that. . 

of our native birds? The 


the crow is the Einstein 

bittern's love song 

sounds like a pump? 30 cedar waxwings can eat 
90,000 cankerworms in a month? Here are little 
known facts about the private lives of 102 
American birds—their habitat, range, intelli- 
gence and unusual characteristics. Warmth, 
humor and careful attention to accurate detail 
have gone into this magnificent book with 
glowing realism in the black and white paint- 
ings of each bird by Don Eckelberry. $3.95 


THE BEST LOVED 
TREES OF AMERICA 


By ROBERT S. LEMMON with 239 illustrations 
picturing the entire year's cycle for each of 59 
trees. A superb handbook to our country's 
favorite trees: their characteristics, regions, 
fruit blossoms and root systems. ‘‘Mr. Lemmon 
writes with the accuracy of a naturalist and the 
response of a poet '— Christian Science Moni- 
tor. A fine book to have handy.’’"—N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. “‘No nature lover can afford 
to be without this beautiful book.’’— Knoxville 
News Sentinel. $3.50 


p= TEN DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 7 
To: ey ge J ie INC. Dept. A-11 
Garden City, N. 
Please send me ty ten days PREE examination the 
book(s) I have checked below 
© Our Amazing Birds, $3.95 
() The Best Loved Trees of America, $3.50 
Within ten days I may either return the book(s) and 
owe nothing, or keep it (them) and send only the 
listed price plus a few cents shipping cost, in full 
payment 
Name 


Address 


Dipper —the 
bird that trots 
under water 


Cit Zone State 
Cl SAVE! Check here if you prefer to enclose pay- 
ment with this coupon, in which case we will 
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NATURAL HISTORY 
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PROFESSIONAL ALIKE 
1. The Flight of Birds, Storer. 112 
pp., illus., cloth : : 
2. Sandhill Cranes, Walkinshaw. 202 
pp., illus., cloth $ 3. 
3. Bird Houses, Baths, and Feeding 
Shelters, Sawyer. 36 pp., illus. 
paper z 
Island Life in Lake Michigan, 


BOOKS 


Hatt and others. 191 pp., illus., 
cloth 


Plumage, Sutton. 36 pp., 


paper 


Juvenal 
illus., 


Aquarium Ani 
108 pp.. 


6. Guide to Higher 


mals, Boardman. illus., 


cloth 
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illus., ed. 


Alvae of the Western Great Lakes 
Region, Prescott. 946 pp.. 
1 pp. of bibliography, cloth 
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2, cloth 
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Michigan are included 23 

cies, varieties, and 39 forms; 

short descriptions for genera, species, and 

varieties; fully illustrated with line drawings, 

photographs, and pictorial glossary; maps 

for each species and variety by county and 

each record is based on a specimen or 
* 


ferns 


voucher; 240 pp.. cloth $ 5.00 


WRITE FOR A COMPLETE LIST. 


Orders ace remittance may be 


sent directly to 


ompanie d by 


CRANBROOK INSTITUTE 
OF SCTENCE 


Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
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ind Film Department annéunces the addition of 12 
it- film rental library. The collection now numbers 


=_> > tithe ‘ » be rented by individuals, schools, clubs, 


} wé % ‘ tithes inmelude The Bluebird. Cultivate Your Garden 
birds luck Hunters’ Dilemma, The Loon. Necklace, Private Life 
thre rutinets Squeak, the Squirrel, The Story of the Bees, The 


. . Web of Life Part I The strands Grow, Part Il: The Strand. 
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by writing to: PHOTO AND FILM DEPARTMENT 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 
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WE ARE BINOCULAR SPECIALISTS ‘ ‘ d BINOCULAR EXPERTS with more than 25 years 
h Y \ i eri > >» will be glad to help you sele« F 

of tested high quality Swiss, German, 

Japanese binoculars. Prices from $15.00 up 

repair and coat at lowest cost. Satisfaction 

iaranteed or money refunded. New glasses are shipped 

on two weeks’ free tiral. Kern Binoculars, Inc., 170 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


, SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, the guide book to the ex- 
Mirakel ptional resorts in settings of natural beauty—in 
“. Y mountains, in the valleys, by the lakes, by the sea, 

lescribed in detail. Also regional descriptions of the 

y, natural wonders, scenic areas, sightseeing attras 

BOOKS t Mamr Natural History subject ete., near each inn. 188 full-color pictures. For 

t-of- P furnished. Pierce's, Win tioner tourists, and arm-chair travelers. $1.50, check or 
shoe, bowen t Dept 12. Scenic Inns of America, Inc., 5441 Second 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


The Reicherts 
Repair Co i West First St... Mount Vernon 
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availab New. latest Her it, Zeiss, Marburg-Lahn, $75 MAN TO Pa ARN $90 WEEK UP. Long needed invention 
“Langguth's,”’ 1901 Taggart, Balen, Idaho iver Post, Colliers, Country Gentleman. Prospects 
ill or part time. Exclusive. No investment 
o Write Red Comet, Inc., Dept. 96-C, Little- 
BINOCULARS. Servs ar air on all make 4 ton, Colorado. 
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les cope } BINGO‘ t LARS. New x20 ter foc r " 

Mayher & Son, 5 South Ww ‘abash | Avenue, Chicago 3, ! cu high qual therweight, made in Ger- 

Illinois m y ye with leather case Si faction guaranteed 

ided We als« t 1 om li of all 

; : ; Ameri German and Japanese oct rs new and 

WANTED TO Bt AR Books on Birds and Mammals. Single ed. Write for catalog. Louis Domingues, 7@A, Kerr- 

volumes or rr tions. Generous prices. Pierce ville, Texas 

Book Company, 'W ahem lowa 


NATURE IN COLOR. 2x2 identified slides. Beautiful 
BOOKS ON BIRDS, N H f ninerals, insects, western flowers, trees, shells, cloud 
( ‘ fre R. Hecht, 39652 for . geology, animals, astronomy, Greenland, desert 
Shenandoah, St. Louis 10, Missouri nountain scenery. 3500 titles available. Free lists 
Mention subjects in which interested. Scott Lewis, 2500 

MOVIE FOOTAGE WANTED, original K Beachwood, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


A. M. Dewey $F 86th Street, Willoughby WILDFLOWERS, FERNS, to z Be hady nook 
Ohio H healthy, mature Free atalogu Wake Robin 
Farm, Box 33, Home, Pennsylvania. 

PRISMATIC BINOCULARS : scope save 

e Fre t 1 te folder, | ar ecting 
‘ e. | é t free Prentiss Importers, 235 ‘Misseuns s Printed and colored by J. T 
Building, Los Angeles 25, Calif ‘ 184 s48 vorks. Good 
t er best offer . L. Franklin, 321 Carew Street, 
ENLIVEN CLUB PROGRAMS by showing rented Kod Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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AUDt “mg ANIMALS. Ist Edition 
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Wisconsin of Natural History, Sion York City 
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Every Seacou Brings AAduveuture-- 


Here are 10 guides to winter fun for only $1.00! 
(15 cents each) 


STUDY THE STARS—ideal for \] BIRD NESTS—easy to find in 
winter evenings bare trees 

HOW TO GROW PLANTS—do TWIGS OF COMMON TREES— 
some window gardening tell trees by their twigs 

TERRARIUMS—make lovely CLUB MOSSES—beautiful, for- 
under-glass gardens est ground cedars 

AQU ARIUMS—make attractive TREES ARE HISTORY BOOKS 
under-water gardens —how to read the stories a 

ADVENTURE WITH PLANTS tree stump tells 
—pot winter rosettes, make WINTER SLEEP—learn who's 
winter bouquets asleep in your woods 


a se es ce ee 


For all-year Guides to the Outdoors—send $5.00 for 
complete set of 60 AUDUBON NATURE BULLETINS 


(for adults or children of secondary schools) 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Audubon Neckties! Fashioned by one of the 
top designers of smart ecravats, from designs by 


I . I ° Jaques. Finest wool gabardine. Four colors 


brown, navy. hunter green and maroon. Four 

subjects cardinals, screech owls, ruffed grouse 

and egrets. The designs are diminutive and 

embroidered in natural colors. Each design is 

$3.50 executed in each color. Please state which color 
EACH and which design you wish to purchase. 


(boxed 


Order from Service Department 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


istmas 


» Cardinals on a bough of longleaf pine from \ beautiful reproduction of Anna's and Black- 
1 original painting by Athos Menaboni chinned Hummingbirds from an original painting 
206 each 10 for $1.75 25 for $3.75 by Roger Tory Peterson. Ise each, 
> at Envelopes included > x 6 Envelopes included 


Please add le for wo-tauge. Plea idd We for rostage. 
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